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Study  sizes  up  big-city  manpower . . . 

Police  layoffs  should  not  affect  urban  crime  rates 


Reducing  chc  size  of  a city's  police  force 
docs  not  necessarily  produce  a rise  in 
crime,  and,  conversely,  beefing-up  police 
manpower  docs  not  automatically  cut  a 
city's  serious  offense  rate,  according  to  a 
recently  released  survey  on  police  employ- 
ment in  1 2 major  metropolises. 

"Available  statistical  evidence,  for  Phila- 
delphia and  1 1 other  major  U.S.  cities,  fails 
to  substantiate  any  direct  correlation  be- 
tween trends  in  police  employment  and 
reported  major  crimes,"  the  study  said. 
"The  record  shows  marked  increases  in 
reported  major  crime  in  all  these  cities, 
occurring  almost  annually  between  1958 
and  1978.  Meanwhile,  police  dep3rrment 
employment  was  increasing  also,  in  all 
cities  except  one  (Boston),  but  irregularly 
and  to  varying  degrees." 

Conducted  by  the  Citizens  ( rime  Com- 
mission of  Philadelphia,  the  survey  was 
designed  to  measure  the  impact  that  recent 
police  layoffs  in  that  city  may  have  on  its 
offense  rate.  However,  the  commission 
used  a broad-based  approach  in  completing 
the  research,  basing  it  on  the  FBI's 
Uniform  Crime  reports  and  on  manpower 
figures  from  some  the  nation's  largest 
metropolitan  police  forces. 

The  statistics  illustrate  a patchwork  of 
trends,  providing  no  foundation  to  the 
theory  that  the  number  of  police  officers  is 
correlated  to  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted. 

Philadelphia  had  the  most  police  depart- 
ment employees  per  capita  of  any  city  in 
the  top  ten,  with  48  8 per  10.000 
residents,  and  registered  the  lowest  re- 
ported crime  rate  of  384.4  offenses  per 
10,000  in  1978.  Meanwhile,  Baltimore, 
with  almost  the  same  ratio  of  police  to 


population  (47.3),  ranked  near  the  top  in 
reported  crime,  with  839  4 offenses  per 
10,000  residents. 

When  considered  as  a separate  entity, 
Philadelphia  also  disproved  the 
cops-to-crime  theory.  "A  curious  but  per- 
haps ominous  fact.  . .is  that  while  Philadel- 
phia had,  by  far,  the  lowest  percentage 
increase  in  major  repotted  crime  - 23  5 
percent  - of  all  the  cities  between  1958 
and  1968,  its  percentage  increase  during 
the  second  decade  of  the  period  - 118.2 
percent  - exceeded  all  those  studied 
except  Houston  and  Dallas,  Texas,  and  San 
Diego,  California,  cities  which  have  en- 
countered tremendous  population  growth 
in  the  post-World  War  II  period,"  the 
report  stated. 

Similar  trends  came  to  light  in  the  other 
older  metropolises,  which  were  hit  by 
steady  increases  in  reported  crime  during 
the  ‘60's,  and  in  the  Sunbelt  cities,  where 
population  growth  has  led  to  rising  crime. 

Aligning  10  of  the  survey  cities  in  the 
accompanying  chart  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  in  current  crime  rate,  the  study 
noted  that  the  figures  fail  "to  show  any 
correlation  whatsoever  between  the  size  of 
a city's  police  department  and  its  crime 
rate." 

"Detroit,  with  nearly  as  many  officers 
per  10,000  residents  as  Philadelphia's 
stands  third  from  highest  in  crime  rate, 
more  than  double  that  of  Philadelphia's" 
the  report  said.  "San  Antonio  and  San 
Diego,  with  roughly  the  same  number  of 
police  officers  per  10.000,  also  contrast 
markedly  in  crime  rate." 

Citing  the  1975  police  layoffs  in  New 
'lork  City,  the  crime  commission  re- 
searchers noted  that  crime  increased  by 


A new  chief  for  a troubled  force . . . 


Johnson  to  head  Houston 


A smooth  transition  of  power  is  ex- 
pected to  take  place  in  the  Houston  Police 
Department,  which  was  left  in  an  adminis- 
trative lurch  last  month  with  die  sudden 
resignation  of  Chief  Harry  Caldwell. 

Caldwell,  the  city's  fifth  police  chief  in 
the  last  six  years,  announced  on  February 
1 1 that  he  was  leaving  to  take  a higher-pay- 
ing security  job.  Only  nine  days  later, 
Mayor  Jim  McCann  selected  Assistant 
Chief  Bradley  (B.K.)  Johnson,  a 26-year 
Houston  veteran,  .is  his  choice  to  head  the 
department. 

A department  spokesman  told  Law 
Enforcement  News  that  Johnson  has  been 
serving  as  acting  chief  since  Caldwell's 
departure,  noting  that  he  will  continue  in 
that  role  until  he  is  confirmed  as  perma- 
nent chief  by  the  City  Council. 

"The  mayor  has  announced  his  desig- 


nee, bur  there's  been  no  ratification  by  the 
City  Council  yet,"  spokesman  Larry  Trout 
said.  "By  city  law,  it  cannot  take  place 
before  two  weeks,  unless  a two-thirds 
majority  of  the  council  votes  to  suspend 
die  rule." 

But  Johnson  appears  to  be  a shoo-in  for 
the  permanent  post.  David  Collier,  the 
president  of  the  Houston  Police  Officers 
Association,  said  in  the  telephone  interview 
that  the  nominee  would  probably  have  no 
problem  in  getting  the  City  Council  nod. 

"I  have  talked  to  several  council 
members  myself,  and  they  have  tried  to  aid 
his  cause,"  Collier  said.  "I  feel  that  he  has 
the  necessary  votes  to  be  confirmed." 

Explaining  the  relative  swiftness  with 
which  the  city  selected  a new  police  chief. 
Trout  noted  that  the  mayor  acted  alone  in 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


11.8  percent  when  the  city  cut  2,252 
employees  from  its  35,653-mcmber  force, 
but  they  added  that  the  rise  closely 
mirrored  an  111  percent  increase  in 
offenses  for  all  Northeastern  states  that 
year. 

In  1976,  the  NYCPD  cut  its  manpower 
complement  to  29,43  3,  and  crime  in- 
creased by  13.2  percent,  a rise  that  was 
substantially  greater  than  the  4.7  percent 
increase  in  the  Northeast  that  year. 

But  the  trend  reversed  itself,  the  study 
pointed  out  "Come  1977.  with  New 


York's  police  force  holding  at  just  about 
the  same  level,  the  total  reported  major 
crimes  in  the  city  dropped  to  610,177,  a 

7.3  percent  decline,  while  crime  through- 
out the  United  States  was  decreasing  3.3 
percent  and  in  the  Northeast  decreasing  by 

4.3  percent." 

Boston,  which  failed  to  make  the 
commission's  top-ten  crime  chart,  was  the 
only  survey  city  which  had  fewer  full-time 
police  employees  in  1978  than  it  had  in 
1958,  decreasing  its  manpower  by  3.3 
Continued  on  Page  12 


ATF  director  bottles  up  moonshiners 


Washington  Post  Photo  bv  A P»n.dl 

G.R  Dickerson,  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearm  .1, 
whiff  from  a jug  seized  in  a recent  moonshine  raid  in  Franklin  County.  Virginia  iv.rin  ■ 
the  early  stages  of  the  week-long  investigation.  ATF  and  state  agents  sniffed  • f 
alleged  moonshiners  and  blew  up  12  stills.  The  probe,  which  involved  aircraft  tun  ■ . 

and  "walk  through"  searches  of  the  county's  hills  and  hollows,  was  deicrib 
"nostalgia  experience"  for  the  Federal  lawmen.  "We  had  no  problems  getting  • - 
for  this  (operation)  even  though  they'll  be  working  16  hour*  a day."  Dick. 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 


By  Joseph  L.  Peterion 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal  investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and 
returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 


Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or 
ganizational  commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 
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Violent  crime  up  in  Delaware, 
but  1979  murder  rate  is  down 

Delaware’s  violent  offense  rate  shot  up 
23.5  percent  last  year,  contributing  to  a 
3.2  percent  increase  in  overall  reported 
crime,  according  to  recently  released  state 
statistics. 

The  1979  figures,  which  were  compiled 
by  the  Delaware  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Wilmington  Sunday 
News  Journal,  showed  that  37,782  crimes 
were  reported  last  year  compared  to 
36,621.  Incidents  of  homicide  did  not 
contribute  to  the  increase  having  declined 
by  27  percent. 

In  a preliminary  report,  the  commis- 
sion's Statistical  Analysis  Center  noted  that 
the  number  of  violent  crimes  rose  from 
2, SO  I to  3,090  when  statistics  for  the  past 
two  years  were  compared.  The  increase  was 
attributed  primarily  to  aggravated  assaults, 
which  accounted  for  70  percent  of  the 
incidents  of  violent  crime. 

Meanwhile,  police  departments  through- 
out the  state  reported  that  27  first  or 
second-degree  murders  were  committed  in 
Delaware  in  197 9.  down  from  37  the  year 
before.  The  decline  bucks  the  national 
trend  in  homicides,  which  rose  eight 
percent  last  year,  according  to  the  FBI, 

The  discrepancy  came  as  no  surprise  to 
Gerald  Voss  of  the  analysis  center,  who 
noted  that  Delaware’s  small  population 
makes  it  hard  to  draw  conclusions  within  a 
national  frame  of  reference.  "You  have  to 
be  very  careful"  in  interpreting  the  state 
figures,  he  said,  because  they  may  be 
statistically  insignificant. 

Captain  Firman  C.  Argoc,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Delaware  State  Police, 
contended  that  serious  assaults  and  mur- 
ders are  tied  to  population  density.  He 
added  that  the  number  of  such  crimes 
increases  when  the  weather  is  severe  and 
people  arc  compelled  to  stay  indoors. 

Delaware's  1979  homicide  rate  was  the 
lowest  since  1964,  when  2(1  murders  were 
reported.  “Domestic  arguments"  led  the 
motives  last  year,  with  12  people  slain  by 
relatives. 

Self-imposed  hiring  quota 
settles  discrimination  suit 

Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  last  month 
voluntarily  imposed  a minority  hiring 
quota  on  its  police  department  in  a move 
that  was  reportedly  designed  to  avoid 
a protracted  legal  battle  in  a recently  filed 
recruitment  discrimination  suit. 

As  reported  by  the  Louisville  Times, 
County  Attorney  J.  Bruce  Miller  and  an 
aide  to  County  Judge  Mitch  McConnell 
presented  the  quota  plan  to  U.S.  District 
Judge  Charles  M.  Allen,  pledging  that  the 
police  force  would  hire  one  minority  re- 
cruit for  every  two  whites  it  employs. 
McConnell  subsequently  instructed  police 
officials  on  the  new  policy  in  a memo- 
randum. 

Miller  and  county  judicial  aide  David 
Huber  told  reporters  that  the  county  docs 
not  want  to  get  entangled  in  long  and  ex- 
pensive litigation  similar  to  the  court  fight 
that  is  currently  troubling  the  Louisville 
Police  Department.  The  municipal  force 
has  been  charged  in  a separate  civil  suit 
with  racial  discrimination  in  its  recruiting 
anil  promotion  policies. 

According  to  Miller,  the  county  will 
hand  Allen  a more  detailed  hiring  policy, 
which  will  include  changes  in  promotional 
practices,  in  three  or  four  weeks  as  a result 
of  the  settlement. 

Juanita  Logan  Christian,  the  attorney 
who  filed  the  suit  on  behalf  of  two  county 


detectives  described  the  agreement  as  “a 
positive  step  forward.” 

"We  arc  willing  to  wait  and  work  with 
the  county  in  developing  a plan  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  minorities  on  the  force." 
she  said.  “We're  interested  in  good  race 
relations,  and  the  suit  wasn't  brought 
to  impair  those  relations." 

Detectives  Charles  W.  Baker,  who  is 
black,  and  John  W.  Arnold,  who  is  white, 
filed  the  suit  on  January  24,  charging  that 
they  were  being  illegally  transferred  from 
burglary  investigation  to  patrol  duty. 
They  claimed  that  the  transfers  had  been 
prompted  by  race  discrimination  com- 
plaints the  two  had  filed  last  year  with  the 
Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  and  the  Kcntuky  Commission 
on  Human  Rights. 

Commenting  on  the  settlement,  Miller 
noted  that  the  county's  new  policy  would 
follow  an  order  handed  down  by  Alien  in 
the  Louisville  police  discrimination  litiga- 
tion. That  order,  which  was  issued  last 
September,  was  based  on  the  l-to-2  mino- 
ity  hiring  quota. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Jefferson 
County  Police  Department  is  2.5  percent 
black,  and  there  is  only  one  black,  a 
sergeant,  in  the  force's  command  ranks. 

ABA  rule  change  lets  police 
belly  up  to  the  bar 

The  American  Bar  Association  reccndy 
opened  its  ranks  to  qualified  individuals 
who  are  not  attorneys  in  a move  designed 
to  enhance  die  group’s  ties  to  non-lawyer 
criminal  justice  professionals  and  organiza- 
tions. 

In  announcing  the  rules  change,  Richard 
E.  Gcrstcin,  the  chairman  of  the  ABA 
Criminal  Justice  Section,  noted  that  die 
new  membership  category  will  be  called 
Criminal  Justice  Associate  and  would  fall 
under  his  section's  purview. 

To  qualify,  he  said,  a candidate  must  be 
a "non-lawyer  who  holds  an  advanced 
degree  in  criminal  justice  or  criminology ; 
and/or  is  a full-time  law  enforcement 
officer;  criminal  investigator,  parole,  proba- 
tion or  correctional  officer,  or  professional 


adviser  on  pre-trial  release.” 

The  new  associate  members  arc  slated  to 
receive  the  same  membership  benefits  as 
regular  lawyer  members,  including  the 
publications  ADA  Journal,  American  Crim- 
inal Law  Review  and  the  group's  Criminal 
Justice  newsletter.  The  associates  will  be 
eligible  for  section  committee  appoint- 
ments and  will  be  granted  free  access  to 
section  committee  work  products. 

FBI  casing  Battle  Creek  in 
police  brutality  probe 

Police  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  have 
come  under  a siege  of  brutality  allegations, 
which  are  currcndy  being  investigated  by  a 
team  of  FBI  agents. 

City  Manager  Gordon  Jaeger  told  re- 
porters last  month  that  the  FBI  unit  would 
spend  at  least  three  weeks  probing  three 
separate  charges  of  police  misconduct.  The 
local  chapter  of  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and 
other  black  groups  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion last  summer  after  a police  allegedly 
harassed  Larry  and  Robert  Guy. 

The  men  contended  that  they  were 
beaten  while  being  arrested  and  that  police 
tossed  a firecracker  at  Larry  Guy's  house 
and  pointed  a shotgun  at  Robert 
Guy. 

Washington-based  publisher 
buys  community  newsletter 

Washington  Crime  News  Services,  the 
publisher  of  Crime  Control  Digest,  has 
purchased  the  Community  Crime  Preven- 
tion Letter,  an  independent  publication 
devoted  to  citizen  anticrime  efforts. 

In  announcing  the  takeover  last  month, 
WCNS  publisher  Richard  J.  O'Connell 
noted  that  the  newsletter's  title  would  be 
changed  to  Community  Crime  Prevention 
Digest. 

“Community  crime  prevention  has  been 
thought  of  as  an  outstanding  method  of 
citizen  involvement,"  O'Connell  stated. 
"Police  administrators  across  the  country 
strongly  believe  in  such  programs  and 
many  success  stories  have  come  from  such 
efforts." 
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Unleashing  a computerized  bloodhound  in  Nebraska . . . 


Prediction  model  may  help  track  down  burglars 

A /i  m j j : ! _ J ..  I " La  _ . . . J ill.  .l:.  . 


A computerized  prediction  model  capa- 
ble of  sketching  background  profiles  of 
unknown  burglary  suspects  was  recently 
taken  off  the  drawing  board  and  put  on  the 
streets  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Developed  by  researchers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  the  statistical  device 
analyzes  the  circumstances  involved  in  a 
given  burglary,  providing  police  with  prob- 
able clues  regarding  such  factors  as  the 
suspect's  age,  sex,  race,  previous  arrest 
record,  and  possible  location. 

According  to  an  announcement  from 
the  university's  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice,  the  model  was  built  on  data  from 
the  Lincoln  police  force,  covering  all 
burglaries  cleared  from  November  1978 
through  May  1979.  After  the  information 
was  analyzed  to  discover  common  circum- 
stances among  the  crimes,  it  was  cross- 
referenced  against  a set  of  variables  to 
produce  an  "ex  post  facto"  predictor, 
which  provides  clues  in  terms  of  percent- 
ages. 

Dr.  Chris  Eskridge,  the  principal  re- 
searcher in  the  project  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  criminal  justice  department,  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  that  at  the  present 
rime,  the  probability  model  can  only  be 
used  by  the  Lincoln  force,  since  it  must  be 
custom-tailored  to  any  given  location. 

"One  of  the  problems  with  prediction  is 
the  generalizability  function  - the  notion 
that  instruments  are  valid  at  one  point,  but 
they’re  not  necessarily  valid  at  other  points 
in  time  or  in  other  places,”  he  explained 
"We  need  to  collect  data  for  each  individ- 
ual location  over  different  points  in  time. 
Perhaps  what  I’ve  developed  here  is  not  so 
much  a device  that  could  be  used  as  a 
predictive  instrument  at  this  point,  but 
rather  a concept  that  has  tremendous 
possibilities." 

Apparently,  Eskridge  is  having  some 
difficulty  in  developing  the  potential  of  his 
device.  “My  proposal  to  redo  the  project 
lin  Lincoln | this  summer  has  been  turned 


down,"  he  noted.  "At  this  point  in  time, 
they  weren't  quite  willing  to  let  me  come 
in  and  mess  around  with  their  data." 

The  researcher  has  considered,  applying 
for  a Federal  grant  to  test  the  model  in 
several  large  police  departments,  but  he 
noted  that  he  has  not  "played  it  up"  at  the 
present  time.  Meanwhile,  he  acknowledged 
that  an  “implementation  problem"  has 
arisen  with  the  current  phase  of  testing 

"Supposedly,  it  is  being  used  by  the 
Lincoln  Police  Department,  but  there  has 
been  some  objection  to  it,  simply  because 
they  have  to  use  computer  printouts  of  the 
model,"  Eskridge  observed.  “They  arc 
reluctant  to  deal  with  computer  printouts. 
It  scares  them." 

Outlining  the  situation,  the  researcher 
noted  that  his  probability  device  can  best 
be  employed  if  it  is  integrated,  "on-line," 
computer  system.  In  Lincoln,  information 
officers  use  20-pagc  long  printouts  of  the 
model  and  must  manually  look  up  the 
probability  factors  for  any  burglary. 

"The  computer  system  in  the  Lincoln 
Police  Department  does  have  the  capacity 


tor  on-line  information,  as  many  larger 
departments  do,"  Eskridge  said.  "It's  a 
very  simple  operation  if  you  put  it  on-line, 
rather  than  pulling  it  off  the  paper.  It's  a 
little  cheaper  to  pull  it  off  the  paper 
bccuasc  then  you  have  a hard  copy." 

If  Eskridge  docs  successfully  complete 
the  testing  of  his  computerized  model, 
cither  in  Lincoln  or  elsewhere,  the  device 
could  become  a potent  crime-fighting  tool. 

In  a recent  exercise,  the  device  was  fed 
limited  information  about  a mock  burglary 
- that  the  crime  occurred  in  a residential 
dwelling  on  a weekday  night,  under  forced 
entry,  and  that  less  than  $100  in  property 
was  taken. 

From  the  circumstantial  clues,  the  in- 
strument predicted  that  there  is 

• a 75  percent  probability  that  the 
offender  worked  alone; 

• an  80  percent  probability  that  the 
offender  was  over  21, 

• a 75  percent  probability  that  the 
offender  is  male, 

• a 50  percent  probability  that  he  is 
non-white, 


• a 63  percent  probability  that  he  lives 
within  one  mile  of  the  burglary  scene; 

• a 75  percent  probability  that  he  has 
been  arrested  previously  in  Lincoln; 

• a I 3 percent  probability  that  he  has 
been  arrested  on  a felony  charge  in  Lincoln 
within  the  past  two  years,  and 

• a 25  percent  probability  that  the 
offender  has  been  incarcerated  in  Lincoln 
within  the  past  two  years 

Eskridge  acknowledged  the  Orwellian 
implications  of  his  research.  "I'm  a little 
concerned  about  1984,"  lie  said.  ^'People 
mas  think  ‘This  is  the  person  [who 
committed  the  burglary  | because  the  com- 
puter says  so.'  But  the  model  is  not  a 
replacement  for  the  elements  of  probable 
cause  or  competent  field  investigation,  but 
rather  is  a supplement  to  competent  field 
investigation." 

Commenting  on  the  Stanford  Institute's 
prediction  model,  which  is  designed  to 
determine  the  solvability  of  a burglary, 
Eskridge  predicted  that  both  his  probabil- 
ity  model  and  the  SKI  device  will  have  i 
Continued  on  Page  1 3 


‘Crime-capital’  image  fades . . . 

Atlanta  offense  rate  drops  17  percent 


Officials  in  Atlanta  claim  to  have  turned 
the  corner  on  the  city's  chronic  crime 
problem,  reporting  last  month  that  the 
metropolis's  offense  rate  plummeted  by  17 
percent  during  the  last  quarter  of  1979. 

In  releasing  the  year-end  crime  statis- 
tics at  a February  1 1 news  conference. 
Mayor  Maynard  Jackson  attributed  the 
fourth  quarter  drop  to  his  22-point  anti- 
crime  plan.  'The  tide  is  turning,"  he  de- 
clared. "Our  short-  and  our  long-range 
programs  are  working,  Crime  is  down 
significantly  in  our  city." 

Jackson’s  concern  with  the  city's 
offense  figures  was  not  without  cause.  The 


national  news  media  has  been  depicting 
Atlanta  as  the  crime  capital  of  the  nation, 
and  one  local  businessman  went  as  fas  as 
erecting  a billboard  that  warned  visitors  to 
use  "extreme  caution  while  here." 

The  mayor  acknowledged  the  problem 
in  his  announcement  to  reporters  "During 
the  first  quarter  of  1979,  crime  went  up 
19  percent.  As  soon  as  the  trend  seemed 
clear,  wc  began  our  anticrime  efforts. 
Still,  during  the  second  quarter,  crime  went 
up  24  percent," 

Pinpointing  the  period  when  he  believes 
the  city  began  to  see  the  light  at  the  end  of 
the.,  crime  tunnel,  Jackson  noted  that 


College-level  training  for  college  police . . . 


Maine  course  turns  guards  into  pros 


Atlanta's  offense  rate  rose  only  eight 
percent  in  the  third  quarter,  showing  "a 
tremendous  slow  down  of  the  rate  of  in 
crease." 

Hut  the  mayor  seemed  particularly 
pleased  with  the  city's  progress  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  when  "wc  redoubled  nur 
anticrimc  efforts."  Ihc  figures  show  that 
crime  declined  10  percent  in  October, 
17  percent  in  November  and  23  percent  in 
December 

Pointing  out  the  significance  of  the 
overall  17  percent  drop,  Jackson  observed 
that  the  Atlanta  crime  decline  was  not 
caused  by  statistical  manipulation  "These 
dramatic  reductions  do  not  reflect  a com- 
parison to  the  previous  high  figures  in 
1979,"  he  explained.  "In  fact,  they  re 
present  a net  reduction  in  crime  when 
compared  to  the  more  average  figures  ot 
1978.” 


The  University  of  Maine  is  attempting 
to  fill  a campus  security  training  gap  in  the 
Northeast  through  a hands-on  program  of 
instruction  that  will  be  offered  this  sum- 
mer by  rhe  school’s  campus  police  depart- 
ment. 

Consisting  of  200  hours  of  classroom 
and  practical  training,  the  five-week  course 

FOCUS  ON 

EDUCATION  & TRAINING 


is  presented  by  rhe  police  force’s  Northeast 
Campus-Police  Institute.  "The  faculty  is 
made  up  mostly  of  our  officers,  attorneys 
and  people  from  the  university  communi- 
ty." Training  Coordinator  Gerald  J.  Scott 
explained.  "What  we  try  to  do  is  use  the 
University  of  Maine  and  all  of  its  resources 
to  put  together  a program  for  security  and 
campus  police  officers  that  they  don't  get 
up  in  this  area  of  the  country." 

In  an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News,  Scott  noted  that  although  north- 
eastern Maine  has  more  security  officers 
than  regular  policemen,  there  is  a dearth  of 
private  security  training  because  the  state's 
police  academy  is  reserved  for  sworn  police 
recruits.  The  result  is  a potentially  danger- 
ous state  of  affairs  in  the  private  security 
field. 

"They  take  a man  off  the  street,  put  a 
gun  on  him  and  put  him  into  a building  to 


Gerald  J.  Scott 

watch  or  give  him  an  area  to  patrol,”  Scott 
said.  "He  has  had  very,  very  little  training 
in  rhe  laws  of  the  state,  constitutional  law 
or  even  firearms  expertise.  They  say,  'Go 
ahead  and  watch  these  buildings.'  The  of- 
ficers don’t  have  any  idea  of  the  laws  and 
roles  they've  supposed  to  play." 

Noting  that  the  institute's  program  is 
designed  to  fill  this  training  gap,  the  coor- 
dinator observed  that  the  entire  course  of 
study  is  specifically  geared  toward  prob- 
lems that  are  unique  to  rhe  campus  police 
officer  and  the  private  security  guard. 


"Wc  think  that  a university  community 
is  different  than  a municipality  and  that  a 
college  policeman  should  be  trained  to 
work  in  that  area,"  Scott  said,  pointing  out 
that  while  the  program  offers  standard 
police  training  fare,  all  of  the  instruction  is 
slanted  toward  campus  police  and  security 
applications. 

Using  the  program's  course  on  crisis 
intervention  as  an  example,  the  training 
director  noted  that  the  class  covers  situa 
tions  that  relate  to  students.  Role  playing 
is  utilized,  but  the  simulations  are  directed 
away  from  traditional  domestic  distur- 
bance situations  and  toward  crises  such  as 
the  tensions  imposed  on  students  facing 
final  exams. 

Scott  indicated  that  the  hands-on  ap- 
proach is  employed  throughout  the  pro- 
gram in  areas  such  as  fingerprinting,  vehicle 
stops  and  crime  scene  searches 

"It's  really  not  an  easy  program,"  lie 
said  of  the  curriculum.  "Wc  do  a lot  of 
practical  exercises." 

The  simulation  approach  is  carried  over 
to  the  final  testing  of  each  student.  Scott 
noted  that  in  addition  to  a 20-minute 
written  test,  the  students  arc  required  to 
proceed  through  a senes  of  demonstra- 
tions to  exhibit  their  competence  in  the 
field. 

“In  each,  they  will  have  to  apply  their 
Ointinucd  on  Rage  1 1 


Preliminary  statistics  revealed  thin  the 
reduction  in  serious  offenses  may  be  con- 
tinuing into  this  year.  In  January.  13 
homicides  were  reported  to  the  police, 
compared  to  January  1979  figure  of  23 
murders,  representing  a 43  percent  re 
ductmn  in  the  crime. 

Noting  that  the  city  must  continue  its 
"war  against  crime,”  Jackson  praised  the 
city's  police  force  and  its  citizenry  for  its 
role  in  the  crime  drop  "But  I am  caution- 
ing all  Atlantans  that  wc  must  not  let  up 
now.”  he  declared.  "Much  remains  to  he 
done  if  we  are  to  make  Atlanta  the  safest 
major  city  in  America." 

A police  department  official  declined  to 
comment  on  the  crime  situation,  referring 
inquiries  back  to  the  mayor's  office. 


P P I 

CERTIFIED  POLYGRAPH 
EXAMINER  COURSE 

Our  next  class  begins  May  12,  1980, 
consisting  of  264  clussroom  hours 
over  a 7 week  period.  Monday 
Fridays,  days. 

Contact:  The  Professional  Polygraph 
Institute,  Two  Penn.  Plaza,  Suite 
1500,  New  York,  NY  10001.  (2121 
594  2262. 
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j cs  18  /olice  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume)  ...  $10.00 

CS-24  Q & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume)  . . 10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers 8.00 

CS-50  High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examination  . 9.95 

C-1075  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

a C-1 924  Administrative  Investigator 10.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 

“ 10.00 

® C-1 698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

j.  C 2624  Bay  Constable 12.00 

u c'90  Border  Patrol  Inspector  . . 8.00 

J C-1973  Border  Patrolman 8.00 

C-111  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 8.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 8.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8 00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Ofllcer  I 8 00 

C-1  700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 10.00 

C 208  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

C-1  701  Campus  Security  Specialist ...  10.00 

C-2264  Capitol  Police  Officer 8.00 

C-1 21  Captain,  Police  Department . 12.00 

C-24  23  Chief  Compliance  Investigator 10.00 

C-1 173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer . . 10.00 

C-1401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 12  00 

C-2502  Chief  of  Staff .’!!!!.’  12X)0 

C- 1181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 17.95 

C-1593  Chief  Probation  Officer 10.00 

C-1 182  Chief  Process  Server 8 00 

C-1 185  Chief  Security  Officer 10  00 

C-1591  Chlof  Special  Investigator 12.00 

C-1  203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10  00 

C-1 200  Commissioner  of  Police 10,00 

C-2421  Compliance  Investigator  12.00 

C-1  767  Coordinator  ol  Drug  Abuse  Educations  Programs.  . 10.00 

C-165  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C 956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) . . 8.00 

C 956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

C-1 66  Correction  Lieutenant 10.00 

C-1  219  Correction  Matron  . . .' 8 00 

C-167  Correction  Officer  (Mon) 8.00 

C-1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 8 00 

C-1 69  Correction  Sergeant 10  00 

C 958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

9'?®?  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 10.00 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


C-966  Court  Officer 


.8.00 


C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 8 00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8 00 

C-1  77  Customs  Inspector 8.00 

C-1611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshall  . . . . i ' ’ 8 00 

C-1245  Deputy  Medical  Examiner 12.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV, iggg 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff g gg 

C 1 763  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons  10.00 

C-1 620  Doputy  United  States  Marshal ’ ] .8  00 

C-1  762  Deputy  Warden 10  00 

C-1247  Detective  Investigator 1000 

C-2444  Director  ol  Security 10  00 

C-1877  Director  of  Traffic  Control 10  00 

C-2325  Director  of  Youth  Bureau iggg 

Cl  259  Drug  Abuse  Education  Group  Leader iggg 

C l 597  Drug  Abuse  Educator 10.00 

C-1  260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 8.00 

C-1 261  Drug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide 8 00 

C-1405  Drug  Abuse  Technician g gg 

C-1406  Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee 8.00 

C-2428  Environmental  Conservation  Officer io.OO 

C-251  Federal  Guard 0q 

C-1612  Federal  Protective  Officer g gg 

C-1  285  Field  Investigator 8 00 

C-255  Fingerprint  Technician g gg 

C-286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee  8.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger a gn 

C-2012  Game  Warden 8 00 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman g 00 

C-348  Head  Process  Server 0g 

C-349  Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide j | ] ’ g gg 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Officer g gg 

C-332  Housing  Captain 10  00 

C-338  Housing  Guard 8 00 

C-340  Housing  Lieutenant 10  00 

C-342  Housing  Patrolman g gg 

C-344  Housing  Sergennt ! 10  00 

C-361  Identification  Clerk 8 00 

C-1 986  Identification  Officer 8 00 

C 2294  Identification  Specialist ' ! ! 8 00 

C-362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 8 00 

C-364  Inspector g gg 

C-370  Institution  Safety  Officer  g 00 

W76  Internal  Revenue  Agent  . ., !!.’!!!.'  10  00 

U-J77  Investigator g gg 

C-378  Investigator-Inspector g 00 


C-406  Jail  Guard . . . , . 8.00 

C-1 329  Jail  Matron go 

C-1331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 10.00 

C-1332  Jailer-Clerk g gg 

C-449  License  Investigator 8.00 

C-2286  License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking)  10.00 

C-442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-486  Medical  Examiner 14  00 

C-488  Medical  Officer 14.00 

C-489  Medical  Officer  (Depanmental) 14.00 

C-498  Meter  Maid 8 00 

C-2503  Narcotics  Education  Assistant 10.00 

C-1 600  Narcotics  Investigator 10  00 

C-1378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 10  00 

C-2245  Paralegal  Aide g go 

C-1688  Park  Patrolman g gg 

C-572  Parking  Enforcement  Agent  8.00 

C-1 063  Parking  Meter  Attendant 8.00 

C-573  Parking  Meter  Collector 8.00 

C-575  Patrolman,  Examinations— All  States 8.00 

C-576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 8.00 

C-1922  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

C-640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-594  Police  Cadet 8.00 

C-639  Police  Clerk g gg 

C-1 847  Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator  . , . .8.00 

C-2256  Police  Dispatcher gg 

C-1 383  Police  Inspector 12.00 

C-1939  Police  Officer g gg 

C-2441  Police  Officer,  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept.  (LAPD)  . 8 00 

C-1  755  Police  Officer.  Nassau  County  Police  Dept.lNCPDh  8 00 
C-1  739  Police  Officer.  New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) . . .8.00 

C-1 741  Police  Officer,  Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 

_ 8.00 

C-595  Police  Patrolman gg 

C-596  Police  Surgeon 14.00 

C-597  Police  Trainee g gg 

C-598  Policewoman gg 

C-602  Postal  Inspector  (USPS) 8 00 

C-1386  Principal  Addiction  Specialist iggg 

C-1 791  Principal  Investigator 10.00 

C-1427  Principal  Probation  Officer 10.00 

C-2259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 12^00 

C-618  Prison  Guard g gg 

C-2462  Private  Investigator 10.00 

C-2577  Probation  AJsistant g gg 

C-1 981  Probation  Counselor 10.00 

C-980  Probation  Consultant 10.00 

C-2266  Probation  Director 10  00 

C-1428  Probation  Employment  Officer 10.00 

C-981  Probation  Investigator g gg 

C-619  Probation  Officer g gg 

C-1429  Probation  Officer  Trainee g gg 

C-2262  Probation  Supervisor 10  00 

C-1828  Probation  Supervisor  I 10  00 

C-1 829  Probation  Supervisor  II 10  00 

C-620  Process  Server g gg 

C-2315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 8.00 

C l 997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) iggg 

C-2397  Protection  Agent g gg 

C-665  Ranger,  U.S  Park  Service g gg 

C-1 921  Safety  Coordinator g gg 

C-1459  Safety  Security  Officer gg 

C-702  School  Crossing  Guard gg 

C-1 923  School  Guard g gg 

C-1 999  Security  Guard g gg 

C-1 467  Security  Officer g gg 

C-2211  Security  Police  Officer  (USPS) ! . 8 00 


C-1810  Senior  Addiction  Specialist- 10.00 

C-2525  Senior  Bay  Constable 14  00 

C-2529  Senior  Building  Guard g gg 

C-2265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-2070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer.  . 10*00 

C-2422  Senior  Compliance  Investigator 10.00 

C-710  Senior  Court  Officer 10  00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 10X10 

C-2038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 10  00 

C- 2520  Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 12  00 

C-2073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 10  00 

C-1987  Senior  Identification  Officer ’ ,g  gg 

C-2512  Senior  Identification  Specialist ig  gg 

C-2119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer ’ . . ig’gg 

C-1 01 0 Senior  Investigator  10  00 

C-2531  Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 12  00 

C-793  Senior  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 10.00 

C-2466  Senipr  Parole  Officer 10.00 

C-1 020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide ig  gg 

C-1  594  Senior  Probation  Officer ig  gg 

C-2298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 8 00 

C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction),  12^00 

C-2449  Senior  Security  Officer g gg 

C-1 589  Senior  Special  Investigator.  . . . ‘ 10  00 

C-725  Senior  Special  Officer g gg 

C-732  Sergeant.  8ridge  & Tunnel  Authority 8.00 

C-733  Sergeant,  Police  Department.  . . . 10  nn 

C-794  Sheriff ." ] | ‘ g 

C-1 060  Special  Agent,  FBI iggg 

C-748  Special  Investigations  Inspector .8.00 

C-1 588  Special  Investigator 8 00 

C-749  Special  Officer4  . . . 8 gg 

C-1 692  State  Policewoman g gg 

C-757  State  Trooper  8 00 

C-1  744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 12  00 

C-1 703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer ig  gg 

C-1 503  Supervising  Court  Officer ig  gg 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff ’ | ig  gg 

C-1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 10.00 

C-251 3 Supervising  Identification  Specialist 10.00 

C-2106  Supervising  Investigator 10.00 

C-2143  Supervising  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 10.00 

C-782  Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collector ig.gg 

C-2299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator.  . . . 10.00 

C-2205  Supervising  Security  Officer ig  gg 

C-1766  Supervising  Special  Officer.^ ig'gg 

C-1  750  Traffic  Control  Agent  8.00 

C-812  Traffic  Control  Inspector 8.00 

C-2407  Traffic  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

C-1 689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 8.00 

C-1522  Traffic  Technician 8.00 
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The  tide  of  terrorism  is 
sloshing  on  America’s  shores 


By  AVFRY  ELI  OKIN 

During  the  early  yean  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  existence,  the  Justices  served  the 
nation  in  a capacity  in  addition  to  their 
function  as  jurists  on  the  nation  s highest 
judicial  bench.  Article  III,  Section  I of  the 
United  States  Constitution  provides  that 
"the  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 
The  Constitution  was  silent,  however,  on 
the  question  of  what  powers  and  organiza- 
tional structure  the  courts  should  have. 
To  fill  the  void,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789  which  established 
the  District  Courts  as  the  trial  courts  of 
the  Pederal  system. 

The  appellate  courts,  which  served  as 
the  middle  tier  of  the  court  system,  were 
made  up  of  the  District  Court  judges 
together  with  one  Supreme  Court  Justice. 
Each  of  the  Justices  was  required  to  make 
a semi-annual  trip  throughout  the  nation 
to  hear  appellate  arguments.  These  semi- 
annual trips  came  to  be  known  as  "riding 
circuit,"  since  the  principal  mode  of  trans- 
portation at  the  time  was  horseback 

With  the  growth  of  the  Court’s  docket, 
the  practice  of  riding  the  circuit  was 
abandoned.  The  Court,  however,  clinging 
to  its  history,  retained  the  role  of  Curcuit 
Justice  for  each  of  the  Federal  judicial 
circuits  In  the  capacity  of  Circuit  Justice, 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  grant 
stays  of  execution  and  stays  of  enforce- 
ment of  judgments  of  tower  courts. 
Actions  taken  in  the  capacity  of  Circuit 
Justice  are  termed  "in-chifhibers" opinions. 
Two  in-chambers  opinions  follow. 
Interpretation  of  Miranda 

In  January,  Justice  Rehnquist,  acting  in 
his  capacity  as  Circuit  Justice  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  granted  a stay  of  enforcement  of  a 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  pending  the  full  Court's  con- 
sideration of  the  Miranda  question  raised. 

The  State  of  California  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  the  stay  of  execution  and  en- 
forcement of  a judgment,  following  a 
4-to-3  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  that  the  State  had  not  proven 
that  a criminal  defendant  had  waived  his 
rights  as  guaranteed  under  Miranda  v. 
Arizona,  384  U.S.  436  (1966).  The  factual 
record  leading  up  to  the  state  court  deci- 
sion was  not  provided  in  the  opinion. 

Without  laying  a factual  foundation, 
and  after  reading  the  majority  and  dissent- 
ing opinions  of  the  California  court,  Justice 
Rehnquist  agreed  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  dissenters,  who  found  that  "there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  twenty-year  old 
defendant  knowingly  and  intelligently 
waived  his  Miranda  protections." 

Rather  than  stressing  the  particular 
facts  of  the  case,  Justice  Rehnquist  ex- 
plained that  the  Supreme  Court  was  con- 
stantly trying  to  bring  state  court  detisions 
into  line  with  the  original  intentions  of  the 
Court  when  it  decided  Miranda.  During  the 
past  term,  the  Court  has  invalidated 
rulings  which  fell  short  of  the  intent,  or 
were  too  strict  in  the  interpretation  of 
Miranda. 

In  one  particular  case.  North  Carolina  v 
Butler,  (1978),  the  Court  interpreted 
Miranda  to  mean  that  there  must  be  a 
presumption  that  the  defendant  did  not 
waive  his  rights.  However,  the  Supreme 
Court  further  provided  that,  "in  at  least 


some  cases  waiver  can  be  clearly  inferred 
from  the  actions  and  words  of  the  person 
interrogated.” 

Explaining  his  reasoning  in  granting  the 
stay,  Justice  Rehnquist  noted  that  the  de- 
cision in  the  California  court  was  "extra- 
ordinarily close"  to  a uniform  rule  which 
would  not  allow  waiver  of  Miranda  rights 
either  through  the  actions  or  the  words  of 
the  person  interrogated.  Convinced  that  at 
least  four  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  number  required  for  a full  review  to  be 
granted  in  a case  - would  get  the  same 
impression  from  a reading  of  the  California 
opinion,  Justice  Rehnquist  granted  the 
stay  (California  v.  Bracsekc,  A-636,  in- 
chambcr  opinion  issued  on  January  31, 
1980.) 

Parole 

In  another  in-chambers  opinion,  Justice 
Rehnquist  denied  an  application  for  a 
stay  of  execution  of  a decision  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
which  denied  a writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  application  was  filed  by  an  indigent 
convict  who  was  sentenced  to  six  years  in  a 
Federal  institution  in  1972.  Parole  was 
granted  two  years  later.  While  on  parole 
the  applicant  was  convicted  in  a state  court 
of  "two  separate  offenses." 

In  1978,  following  the  convictions,  the 
Parole  Commission  held  a hearing  and  re- 
voked parole.  In  determining  the  next 
presumptive  parole  date  the  Commission 
utilized  the  rules  currently  in  effect  and 
not  chose  in  force  when  the  applicant  was 
originally  sentenced  in  1972. 

A writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  filed  and 
granted  in  Federal  court,  ordering  the 
Parole  Commission  to  reconsider  and  de- 
termine parole  eligibility  based  on  the 
1972  guidelines.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for 
Ninth  Circuit  reversed,  holding  that  the 
Parole  Commission  use  of  1978  rather  than 
the  1972  guidelines  did  not  violate  the 
Constitution. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  noted  that  under 
both  the  1972  and  1978  regulations,  the 
Parole  Commission's  decision  to  grant  or 
deny  parole  is  by  statute  "committed  to 
discretion." 

Conceding  that  the  administrative  guide- 
lines for  establishing  which  factors  the 
Commission  may  use  in  making  a parole  re- 
lease decision  have  changed  between  1972 
and  1978,  Justice  Rehnquist  noted  that  the 
changes  were  permissible  ones. 

Support  for  this  position  came  from  a 
1977  decision  in  Dobbert  v.  Florida,  43  2 
U.S.  282,  where  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  prohibition  of  ex  post  facto  laws 
was  intended  to  "secure  substantial  per- 
sonal rights,”  from  deprivation  and  does 
not  limit  legislative  control  of  methods  of 
procedure  which  “do  not  effect  matters  of 
substance." 

When  the  applicant  was  sentenced  in 
1972  the  law  provided,  at  18  U.S.C. 
§4207,  that  any  individual  found  to  have 
violated  parole  "may  be  required  to  serve 
all  or  any  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  he  was  sentenced."  Relying 
on  this  statute,  Justice  Rehnquist  con- 
cluded that  the  applicant  was  not  being 
held  in  custody  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  therefore  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  overturn  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  by 
granting  the  stay.  (Portlcy  v.  Grossman, 
A-638,  in-chambers  opinion  issued  on 
February  1,  1980.) 


By  JOHN  PALMER 
and  JACK  WAUGH 

(The  following  is  the  final  article  in  a 
two-part  series.) 

The  police  of  the  free  world  recognize 
that  we  arc  in  an  era  of  terrorism.  I low  did 
this  happen  and  where  did  it  come  from? 
Walter  Laqucur  in  his  book  Terrorism,  lias 
expertly  identified  that  this  is  a new 
phenomenon  "The  urban  guerrilla  of 
today  has  no  real  antecedent."  The 
terrorist  is  responding  to  what  he  or  she 
envisions  as  injustice  political  or  social. 
Their  credo  is  that  only  violence  can  rock 
the  establishment  and  thus  eliminate  their 
grievance.  These  sinister  forces  can  surface 
anywhere,  their  presence  in  the  United 
States  is  now  a startling  and  very  real  pro- 
blem. 

For  the  last  five  years  Europeans 

have  experienced  endless  acts  of  terrorism 
ranging  from  kidnapping  to  maiming  and 
murder,  l ew  important  officials,  public  or 
private,  dare  go  into  the  streets  in  some 
cities,  and  most  have  either  bodyguards  or 
bulletproof  cars. 

• • • 

Now  the  same  kind  of  attacks  arc 
affecting  Americans.  Embassies  arc  seized, 
attempts  arc  made  to  "try"  or  even  murder 
U.S.  citizens,  a group  of  sailors  in  Puerto 
Rico  are  ambushed.  All  such  events  make 
members  of  the  fraternity  of  terror. 

Dr  Richard  Cluttcrbuck  of  Essex 

University  England,  considered  to  be  a 
world  authority  on  terrorism,  says:  "It 
seems  likely  there  is  an  international 
agency.  It  has  contact  among  young 
terrorist  of  different  nationalities."  The 
London  Times  has  stated  flatly  that  the 
group  has  a kind  of  clearing  house  formed 
in  Paris. 

Who  are  these  organizations?  Where  do 
they  come  from?  Arc  they  really  world- 
wide? Many  of  them  have  their  origin  in 
the  legendary  Latin  who  exported  the 
terrorist  revolution  throughout  Central  and 
South  America  — Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara. 
Today,  there  arc  more  than  45  organiza- 
tions operating  throughout  the  world 
Some  such  as  the  German  Red  Army 
Faction,  have  thousands  in  their  armies. 
"Others  have  only  a handful  of  rag-tag 
types. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  dealers 
in  violence  is  the  Baadcr-Mcinhof  James 
Joll,  professor  of  international  history  at 
the  University  of  London,  links  this  group 
with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Movement 
and  the  Irish  Republican  Army. 

• • • 

These  loosely  linked  terrorists  arc  able 
to  pass  on  techniques  through  a network 
of  information.  Much  of  it  is  in  print  and 
widely  distributed.  The  prototype  work  in 
terror  and  tyranny  was  produced  by 


Guevara  of  Cuba  It  is  titled  On  Orgamiing 
Urban  Cuenlla  Units.  Not  only  docs  this 
manual  show  and  tell  how  to  use  machine 
guns,  incendiaries,  and  bombs,  but  it  is  text 
on  psychological  warfare  as  well  1 lie  book 
was  used  by  the  SLA  in  the  kidnapping  of 
Fatty  I leant  I'hc  Black  Panthers  parroted 
do-it-yourself  terrorism  contained  in  the 
book.  Now,  there  are  dozens  of  other 
texts  available,  but  Guevara's  has  become 
such  a popular  volume  that  it  is  carried  in 
libraries. 

Is  there  a way  to  deal  effectively  with 
terror?  Nobody  can  be  sure  But  just  as 
communities  with  staggering  crime  prob- 
lems nuke  sizable  improvements  by  being 
asvare  and  encouraging  community  in- 
volvement, so  our  awareness  of  this  menace 
and  our  insistence  that  officials  face  up  to 
it  can  make  great  strides. 

One  of  the  most  profound  statements 
made  on  this  subject  was  by  one  of  the 
noncoms  who  survived  the  attack  in  Puerto 
Rico,  lie  rubbed  a hand  over  the  wound 
he'd  just  received  and  s^id  "Well  they 
got  what  they  went  after  Not  to  kill  us 
but  to  get  the  notoriety.  All  they  wanted 
was  to  have  everybody  in  the  world  read 
about  what  bastards  the  Americans  arc." 

Whether  it  is  Khomeini  covering  up  the 
chaos  in  Iran's  economy  or  a French 
"Robin  Hood"  shoooting  the  knee-caps  off 
statesmen,  they  all  draw  their  blood 
from  the  press  and  the  TV-radio  Without 
the  adulation  of  page  one  or  a picture  on 
the  tube,  the  terrorist  would  be  deprived  of 
his  greatest  triumph 

• • • 

The  cost  of  protection  from  terrorism 
runs  into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  Many 
buildings  in  this  country  have  guards  who 
screen  everyone  who  enters  At  GitiCorp, 
the  largest  bank  in  New  York,  a bullet- 
proof window  surrounds  the  senior  offi- 
cers. Scars  Tower,  the  world’s  tallest 
building,  hired  a terrorism  expert  to  train 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  whole  structure. 
People  in  Europe  cover  their  faces  with 
masks  when  attending  the  funeral  of  a 
terror  victim  so  they  cannot  lie  identified 
and  thus  become  targets  themselves, 

All  of  these  things  arc  happening  right 
now  in  civilized  western  democracies. 
They  occur  because  there  is  not  a united 
action  to  prevent  them, 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  power 
of  unity  is  the  almost  complete  disappear 
ancc  of  air  hijacking  because  all  nations 
made  it  impossible  to  find  refuge. 

That  same  kind  of  effort  is  needed  now, 
Hopefully  it  will  come  through  the  United 
Nations.  Unless  or  until  it  does,  we  arc 
going  to  sec  terror  as  an  explosive  situation 
the  world  can  no  longer  afford. 

(John  Palmer  and  Jack  Waugh  write 
the  syndicated  column  Crime  Watch.) 


Here  come  the  books. 


Criminal  Justice  books  have  become  the  soul  of  policing  and  on  May 
12,  the  literature  of  1979-1980  will  form  the  heart  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  when  LF.N  brings  you  its  third  annual  Criminal  Justice 
Literature  Review  Supplement. 

This  exciting  compendium  will  feature  the  best  of  criminal  justice 
publications  of  the  past  year,  providing  LF.N  subscribers  with  a valu- 
able reference  tool.  Don 't  miss  this  important  addition  to  the  world 
of  police  research. 
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‘Honor  killings’  plague  Greece; 
crime  still  peaking  in  Peking; 
alcohol  boosts  Brazil  offenses; 
Colombia  eyes  legalization  of  pot 


Bullets  used  to  save  face 
in  small  Greek  villages 

Greece's  traditionally  low  crime  rate  is 
being  hurt  by  a continuance  of  "crimes  of 
honor"  in  rural  areas  of  the  country, 
offenses  which  may  account  for  over 
two-thirds  of  the  homicides  committed  in 
the  Mediterranean  nation. 

As  described  by  the  New  York  Times, 
the  traditional  murders  are  associated  with 
such  social  situations  as  adultery,  seduc- 
tion, and  family  discord.  In  a recent  inci- 
dent, a 5 O-year-old  waiter  strode  into  his 
village  coffee  shop,  shot  and  killed  his 
daughter’s  former  fiance  to-be  and  turned 
himself  over  to  the  police. 

Kxplaining  the  reasoning  behind  his 
“crime  of  honor,”  the  waiter  said  that  the 
victim  had  abandoned  his  daughter  shortly 
before  their  planned  wedding  because  her 
dowry  was  inadequate.  The  murderer 
added  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  the 
family  honor  and  that  he  had  turned  him- 
self in  because  he  could  not  live  with  his 
conscience. 

In  spite  of  such  confessions,  Greek 
courts  have  been  known  to  exhibit  lenien- 
cy in  cases  where  the  criminal  was  acting 
to  protect  his  family's  name  from  public 
humiliation. 

"The  crime  of  honor  is  not  only  Greek 
but  a generally  Mediterranean  and  Latin 


American  phenomenon,"  noted  criminolo- 
gist Constatine  Gardikas,  “the  offending 
person  even  resorting  to  murder  to  avenge 
an  insult  against  a sister,  mother  or 
daughter  or  to  settle  a dispute  over  proper- 
ty." 

The  criminologist,  a retired  professor 
who  is  author  of  several  books  on  Greek 
crime  patterns,  noted  that  the  insult  is 
compounded  by  restricted  norms  in  a 
society  where  family  prestige  is  "the  key  to 
public  esteem”  and  where  the  anonymity 
and  the  liberal  attitudes  of  urban  centers 
is  lacking. 

“Resort  to  murder  is  the  last  attempt  to 
regain  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  local 
community  by  showing  that  the  offended 
person  would  stop  at  nothing  to  prove  his 
righteousness,"  Gardikas  observed.  "Under 
these  circumstances,  cold-blooded  murder 
becomes  an  honor.” 

Gardikas  refused,  however,  to  defend 
such  justifications,  noting  that  the  murders 
of  passion  represent  "outdated  and  dis- 
torted values,"  which  arc  not  accepted 
by  most  Greeks.  "The  proof  is  the  fact  that 
the  large  majority  of  these  crimes  take 
place  in  the  least  developed  pans  of  Greek 
rural  society,”  he  declared. 

According  to  police  statistician  Vaskilis 
Skizas,  Greece’s  1978  murder  rate  was  1.3 
per  100,000  residents  compared  to  3 8 in 
Italy  and  8.8  in  the  United  States.  Only  3 5 
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of  the  117  attempted  or  successful  murders 
were  in  urban  centers,  Skizas  said,  noting 
that  perhaps  two-third  of  the  total  could 
"quite  easily"  be  described  as  "crimes  of 
honor." 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  was 
demonstrated  during  a recent  three-month 
period  in  which  a farmer  ambushed  and 
shot  a taxi  driver  after  discovering  that  the 
victim  had  attempted  to  seduce  the 
fanner's  sister;  a carpenter  killed  his  son-in- 
law  after  learning  that  the  victim  was 
having  extramarital  affairs,  and  three 
brothers  killed  their  unde  after  he  accused 
them  of  cheating  him  in  the  settlement  of 
an  estate. 

Greece  has  no  specific  law  to  deal  with 
offenses  associated  with  family  honor,  but 
the  courts  seem  to  have  their  own  stan- 
dards when  handing  down  sentences  in 
such  crimes. 

Christos  Dedes,  the  general  secretary  of 
the  Justice  Ministry  and  professor  of  civil 
law  at  Athens  University,  explained: 
“Premeditated  murder  is  murder  and 
cannot  justify  different  legislation,  what- 
ever provokes  it.  But  in  practice,  Greek 
courts  unofficially  often  take  such 
traditionally  established  sentiments  into 
consideration  and  can  be  lenient  if  the 
-ulpnt  has  been  provoked  to  extremes." 

First  Peking  bank  robbery 
in  31  years  baffles  police 

As  China  turns  further  toward  the  West 
for  new  technologies  and  products,  the 
Communist  nation  appears  to  be  experienc- 
ing an  increasing  number  of  capitalist -type 
crimes,  including  a recent  bank  robbery  in 
Peking  - reportedly  the  first  committed  in 
the  city  since  the  1949  revolution. 

Witnesses  to  the  robbery  told  a New 
York  Times  correspondent  that  the  bank 
heist  was  pulled  off  by  two  men  wearing 
surgical  masks  and  armed  with  a bomb-like 
weapon.  One  of  the  robbers  threatened 
tellers  with  the  weapon,  lighting  its  fuse 
and  demanding  money. 

The  device  apparently  went  off,  wound- 
ing a teller  in  the  face,  as  the  robbers  made 
off  with  the  equivalent  of  S700  that  they 
took  from  a cash  drawer.  Local  residents 
said  about  50  policemen  rushed  to  the 
scene  but  were  unable  to  trace  the  crimi- 
nals. 

The  bank,  which  is  part  of  China's 
only  domestic  banking  institution,  the 
People's  Bank,  was  closed  for  renovation 
shortly  after  the  robbery,  according  to  a 
sign  posted  in  its  window.  Meanwhile,  the 
Public  Security  Bureau  has  distributed 
circulars  with  brief  descriptions  of  the 
suspects,  who  were  listed  as  being  15-to- 
25  years  old. 

In  another  recent  incident,  officials 
disclosed  that  someone  had  tried  to  steal  a 
15-pound  gold  imperial  seal  from  a pavilion 
in  Peking's  Forbidden  City.  The  would-be 
thief  was  captured  after  he  haplessly 
triggered  an  electric  alarm  system. 

Both  crimes  prompted  local  factory 
committees  to  hold  meetings  on  how  to 
handle  the  growing  crime  problem,  which 


has  been  a thorn  in  the  side  of  Communist 
authorities  who  have  long  pointed  to  the 
virtual  elimination  of  social  evils  from 
Chinese  society. 

Some  observers  have  attributed  the 
increase  in  crime  to  a general  breakdown  in 
the  social  order  and  respect  for  authority 
which  they  say  was  brought  on  by  Mao 
Zedong's  Cultural  Revolution  in  the  late 
1960's.  Orhers  contend  that  many  young 
Chinese  are  finding  it  hard  to  get  jobs  and 
adequate  housing,  conditions  that  tend  to 
breed  crime. 

Police  have  responded  to  the  problem 
by  ordering  a roundup  of  all  weapons  in 
Peking.  The  order,  which  was  accompanied 
by  a plea  to  schoolchildren  to  report  if 
their  parents  had  any  weapons,  reportedly 
lead  to  a major  haul  of  guns,  knives  and 
other  lethal  devices. 

Many  of  the  weapons  had  been 
fashioned  by  workers  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  but  currently  even  small 
kitchen  knives  arc  receiving  official  scruti- 
ny and  are  not  sold  openly  in  Peking. 

Drunks  up  Brazil  s crime  rate; 
drugs  considered  a minor  factor 

Alcoholism  has  been  pinpointed  as  a 
leading  contributor  to  the  rising  crime  rate 
in  Brazil,  according  to  a recently  released 
government-sponsored  report. 

The  study,  which  was  prepared  by  a 
panel  of  1 1 attorneys  and  law  professors, 
stated  that  abusive  drinking  was  responsi- 
ble for  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the 
nation's  crimes,  and  was  especially  preva- 
lent in  violent  offenses. 

As  reported  by  the  Associated  Press,  the 
panel  noted  that  limited  police  powers  and 
widespread  poverty  are  also  factors  in  the 
rise  in  crime,  which  is  most  severe  in 
Brazil's  larger  cities.  The  study  added, 
however,  that  the  growing  use  of  drugs  in 
urban  areas  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
significant  cause  of  crime. 

Study  says  corruption  thrives 
in  Colombian  marijuana  fields 

A financial  research  organization  in 
Colombia  has  called  for  the  legalization  of 
marijuana  in  both  the  South  American 
nation  and  the  United  States,  contending 
that  such  a move  would  ease  the  corrup- 
tion and  economic  stresses  caused  by  che 
illicit  production  of  the  drug  in  Colombia. 

Announcing  the  recommendation  in  at  a 
recent  two-day  conference  in  Bogota,  the 
National  Association  of  Financial  Institu- 
tions noted  that  if  marijuana  were  legal- 
ized, the  government  would  receive  more 
than  $168  million  annually  in  taxes  rather 
than  spending  $100  million  a year  in 
attempts  to  curb  production  of  the  drug. 

However,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post,  some  Colombians  view  their  nation's 
drug  problem  as  a mixed  blessing.  Marijua- 
na and  cocaine  exports  have  spawned  an 
underground  economy  which  rakes  in  an 
estimated  $1.5  to  $1.6  billion  a year.  The 
drug  crop  has  provided  work  for  thousands 
of  small  farmers  and  has  created  a “new 
class”  of  millionaires. 
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What's  on  your  mind? 


By  RONALD  TURCO,  M.D. 

During  the  past  several  years  I have 
participated  in  the  psychiatric  examination 
and  selection  of  172  police  officer  candi- 
dates. An  unexpected  opportunity  arose 
when  1 was  asked  to  ccach  the  same  stu- 
dents 1 had  previously  evaluated  as  to  their 
potential  as  police  officers.  I accepted  the 
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teaching  position  and  conducted  the 
sessions  in  a modern  classroom  at  the  Port- 
land Police  Bureau. 

The  classes  consisted  of  three-hour 
'‘blocks”  interspersed  with  10-minute 
coffee  breaks.  There  were  six  classroom 
sessions  per  academy  class.  Of  the  46 
officers  involved.  41  are  male  and  5 female. 
They  had  all  previously  completed  the 
"basic”  police  academy.  The  educational 
level  ranged  from  zero-to-six  years  post- 
high  school,  with  an  average  of  3.08 
years  post-high  school  education.  Two  stu- 
dents held  masters  degrees,  20  bachelor’s 
degrees  and  6 held  associate  degrees. 

Students  were  required  to  attend  class 
in  uniform.  They  were  initially  instructed 
that  they  could  ask  any  questions  dealing 
with  issues  of  a psychiatric  nature.  The 
intent  of  the  seminars  was  to  introduce 
police  officers  to  ideas  which  would  be 
useful  in  thinking  about  themselves  and 
their  work  and  to  impart  specific  informa- 
tion about  psychological  issues  which 
might  be  helpful  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty.  The  officers  were  assured  that 
personal  information  the  examiner  pos- 
sessed about  them  would  not  be  divulged 
in  class. 

The  first  question  asked  by  a male  in 
the  class  - "Arc  you  married?”  - repre- 
sented an  opportunity  for  the  students  to 
size  up  the  instructor.  The  students  were 
curious  about  how  they  might  be  treated 
as  objects  of  study,  as  patients  or  as 
fellow  human  beings  in  a mutual  learning 
situation.  I made  it  clear  that  I expected 
to  learn  from  students  as  well  as  teach 
After  about  three  hours  of  contact 
between  the  instructor  and  students,  many 
questions  regarding  the  psychiatric  selec- 
tion process  surfaced.  One  officer  got  to 
the  crux  of  the  matter,  asking  "how  can 
you  tell  who  will  be  a good  police  offi- 
cer?” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  a “final 
examination"  question  asked  the  students 
to  list  the  important  qualities  they  felt 


used  to  reach  the  police  psychi 


were  needed  for  a good  police  officer.  The 
officers  had  viewed  the  psychiatric  and 
psychological  selection  process  as  "one 
more  obstacle”  to  be  overcome  much  like 
the  physical  agility  testing  or  physical 
examination.  They  indicated  that  they  had 
been  much  more  skeptical  of  the  psychiat- 
ric pan  of  the  screening  and  its  validity. 
This  issue  was  incorporated  into  the  class- 
room material  in  the  form  of  discussion, 
and  students  were  given  feedback  about 
behavior  and  attitudes.  The  psychiatrists 
professional  experience  with  police  officers 
who  had  been  outstanding  in  their  work  or 
who  had  difficulties  at  various  times  in 
their  careers  was  outlined,  with  panicular 
emphasis  on  problem-solving  techniques 
in  dealing  with  personal  conflict. 

All  material  about  the  students  work 
was  kept  confidential  and  no  specific 
information  from  the  psychiatric  or 
psychological  testing  was  given  to  the 
students.  An  attempt  was  made  to  give  the 
participants  an  opportunity  to  talk  about 
themselves  in  a psychological  sense,  speci- 
fically in  regard  to  their  human  aspira- 
tions. conflicts  and  defenses  and-  fears. 
Humor  was  evident  from  time  to  time  used 
in  an  apparent  attempt  to  relieve  tension 
that  invariably  arose.  This  aspect  of  the 
sessions  was  not  unlike  similar  work  done 
with  medical  and  dental  students  and 
their  relationship  to  people  with  whom 
they  deal. 

Panicular  interest  was  expressed  regard- 
ing the  stress  that  affects  police  officers 
and  how  it  differs  from  the  stress  found  in 
other  occupations.1  The  officers  were 
encouraged  to  give  additional  thought  to 
their  childhood  experiences  in  this  regard. 
They  were  also  asked  to  give  consideration 
to  their  present  behavior  in  lieu  of  these 
past  experiences.  Thoughts  and  feelings 
were  examined,  in  addition  to  readily 
actions. 

Several  hours  were  spent  discussing  the 
mental  status  examination,  covering  such 
aspects  as  general  descriptions  of  appear- 
ance. speech,  affective  responses,  thought 
content,  and  cognitive  functioning.  Simple 
testing  devices  arc  illustrated  to  evaluate 
cognitive  function  of  suspects.  The  use  of 
simple  arithmetic  calculations,  and  ques- 
tions regarding  interpretation  of  proverbs 
were  demonstrated  regarding,  for  example, 
the  apprehension  of  a suspect  driving  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol.  The  students  were 
also  encouraged  to  think  of  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  mental  status  examina- 
tion and  this  was  included  in  a final  ex- 
amination question  given  at  the  con- 


Advanccd  Recruit  Police  Academy  Final  Examination  1978 

1.  Compare  what  you  learned  about  yourself  during  the  initial  psychiatric  interview 
with  Dr  Turco  with  what  you  learned  about  yourself  during  the  classroom 
seminars.  If  you  did  not  have  a psychiatric  examination  with  Dr.  Turco.  what  did 
you  learn  about  yourself  in  class. 

2.  Describe  the  three  most  important  things  you  learned  in  class. 

3.  If  you  were  to  later  use  this  classroom  experience  for  college  or  graduate  credits 
what  numerical  grade  would  you  assign  yourself. 

4.  Have  you  "changed”  (your  outlook,  behavior,  thoughts,  feelings  etc.)  as  a result 

of  the  psychiatric  interview  and  classroom  experience?  If  so.  how?  Mention  positive 
issues  as  well  as  negative  ones. 

5.  Name  the  four  basic  (most  important)  characteristics  of  a good  police  officer. 

6.  Utilizing  the  format  of  the  mental  status  examination,  describe  yourself. 

7.  OPTIONAL  QUESTION:  Express  any  worries  or  concerns  you  have  about 
yourself  or  your  work. 


elusion  of  the  course 

Styles  of  interviewing  techniqcs  (direc- 
tive and  nondirective)  were  explored. 
The  discussion  considered  the  personal 
reactions  of  the  officer  to  people  he 
confronts  and  how  these  reactions  and 
emotions  arc  conveyed  by  such  non- 
verbal means  as  placing  a hand  on  the  gun 
belt,  or  a relaxed  stance.  The  use  of  body 
space  could  have  been  a subject  to  in 
corporate  here,  but  it  was  not  used.2 

We  discussed  the  psychopathology  that 
an  officer  might  find  on  the  street  with 
particular  emphasis  on  paranoid  and 
soeiopaihic  personality  disorders.  Several 
hours  were  spent  in  a formal  lecture  re- 
garding forensic  psychiatry,  including  the 
historical  development  of  the  insanity 
defense  and  ideas  about  verbal  and  physical 
behavior  during  courtroom  testimony. 

Additional  areas  discussed  included 
commonly  encountered  psychoactive 
drugs,  altered  states  of  consciousness, 
paranoia,  personality  disorders,  and  sui 
cide.  The  final  classroom  session  was 
spent  in  a community  seminar  organized 
by  the  students  themselves.  Representa- 
tives of  various  community  groups  were 
invited  to  present  their  views  regarding 
police  officers,  and  citizen  expectations 
and  concerns  about  the  police  role  in  the 
community.  These  individuals  included 
members  from  gay  rights  groups,  the  legal 
profession,  senior  citizens  groups  and 
a representative  of  women  police  officers 
Student  Critiques 

The  students  were  given  a final  exami- 
nation and  asked  to  comment  on  ideas 
they  considered  to  be  of  importance. 
In  addition  to  the  instructor's  questions, 
the  Portland  Police  Bureau  presented  the 
students  with  its  departmental  critique 
form  eliciting  student  responses. 

Most  of  the  participants  believed  that 
the  mental  status  examination  was  the 
most  important  part  of  the  cognitive 
material,  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
They  said  it  had  been  the  most  valuable 
information  covered  in  the  classroom 
sessions,  and  particularly  applauded  the 
importance  of  describing  people  in  scienti- 
fic terms. 

The  forensic  work  was  considered  valu- 
able, especially  the  section  on  how  to 
testify  in  court  However,  many  students 
felt  that  the  historical  perspective  of  this 
subject  should  have  been  eliminated. 

The  response  to  the  community 
speakers  was  enthusiastic.  The  officers  felt 
this  to  be  an  integral  part  of  their  learning 
experience,  and  many  suggested  that  such 
a speaker  be  present  for  each  class  to 
"spend  twenty  minutes  presenting  his 
views." 

Personal  responses  and  comments  re- 
garding the  instructor  varied.  Many  stu- 
dents felt  that  there  had  not  been  enough 
coffee  breaks. 

Because  of  the  late  hours  and  the  depth 
of  material,  the  officers  felt  that  their 
attention  span  would  have  improved  if 
they  had  "more  time  to  stretch."  Some 
students  felt  that  too  much  material  was 
covered,  others  too  little.  Some  thought 
the  technical  words  and  phrases  the 
instructor  used  had  been  too  difficult  to 
understand;  others  felt  the  didactic  sessions 
to  be  too  easy.  The  comments  of  the  class 
in  entirety  may  be  summarized  by  a 
comment  by  one  officer:  "Along  with  the 
class  in  communications,  this  is  the  most 
beneficial  instruction  I've  received." 

Summary  and  Future  Issues 
The  police  officer  students  had  a desire 
to  learn  very  specific  material,  although 


this  is  not  necessarily  in  their  best  interests. 
For  example,  the  author  felt  it  important 
lor  an  officer  to  have  .in  opportunity  to 
test  new  ideas  with  his  classmates  in  the 
presence  of  a psychiatrist  It  is  equally 
important  for  them  to  explore  open-ended 
questions  and  feelings  about  themselves, 
their  families  and  their  work. 

At  times  when  the  instructor  would  deal 
with  a question,  a student  would  ask  if 
there  was  some  concern  among  other 
students  to  "get  on  with  the  regular 
business"  of  the  class.  These  students  did 
not  always  agree  with  the  instructor's  idea 
that  the  open-ended  questions  and  individ- 
ual concerns  were  more  important  than 
any  particular  set  of  tasks  or  calendar  of 
topics  to  l>c  covered.  Some  students  were 
also  dismayed  at  the  instructor's  approach 
to  answering  a question  "five  different 
ways"  because  they  felt  it  was  a redundant 
exercise.  This  may  have  been  true  at  times, 
but  it  is  important  to  present  different 
sides  and  approaches  to  a particular  issue. 

In  assisting  police  officers  to  deal  with 
themselves  in  a psychological  sense,  it  is 
necessary  to  modify  stereotyped  modes  of 
thinking  about  task  on  ntation,  specific 
goals  and  expectations.  The  feelings  that 
ansc  from  the  stresses  they  encounter  in 
their  work  over  the  years  will  not  fit  into 
neatly  categorized  slots.  A follow  up  pro- 
gram of  seminars  throughout  an  officer's 
career  is  an  important  modality  to  prevent 
burn  out  and  achieve  the  goals  of  profes- 
sionalism and  stress  reduction  in  an  officers 
personal  life.  Exposure  to  a wide  variety  of 
individuals  working  in  the  area  of  psycho- 
logical stress  reduction  and  mental  health  in 
important  in  this  regard. 

Additional  cognitive  material  that  could 
be  included  in  future  classes  might  lie- 
hypnosis  in  police  work,  hostage  negotia- 
lion,  terrorist  groups  and  activities,  and 
psychological  studies  of  the  motivation 
behind  different  styles  of  criminal  liehav- 
ior.  We  have  begun  an  implementation  of 
these  materials  in  future  academy  classes 
• • • 

Footnotes 
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Putting  college  on  the  police  beat 

An  interview  with  Gerald  W.  Lynch, 
president  of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 


Gerald  W Lynch  has  served  as  president  of  New  York 
City’s  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  for  the  past 
three  years,  heading  a school  which  is  the  only  institution 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice. 

The  holder  of  a B.S.  from  Fordham  and  a Ph.D.  in 
clinical  psychology  from  New  York  University,  Lynch 
began  his  career  in  criminal  justice  education  in  1967, 
serving  as  an  assistant  professor  of  psychology  3t  John  Jay 
and  directing  the  college's  student  activities  operations. 

In  1968,  Lynch  expanded  his  administrative  role, 
becoming  dean  of  students  and  serving  as  chairman  of 
John  Jay’s  Department  of  Counseling  and  Student  Life. 
Almost  three  years  later,  he  was  appointed  vice  president 
of  the  college  and  was  awarded  the  academic  rank  of  full 
professor  of  psychology,  a post  that  he  still  maintains. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  at  John  Jay,  the  42-ycar-old 
administrator  is  involved  in  several  national,  state  and 
municipal  projects  and  organizations,  lie  was  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Casino  Gambling  Study  Panel  and  is 
chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Foundation,  and 
serves  on  the  New  York  State  Crime  Control  Planning 
Board  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Professional  Law  Enforcement. 

Lynch  has  been  active  in  the  area  of  international 
policing,  teaching  as  a visiting  lecturer  at  the  L’Ecole 
Nationale  Supcricurc  dc  Police  in  Lyons,  France,  and  at 
the  National  Police  College  in  Bramshill,  England. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Peter  Dodenhoff. 

• • • 

LEN:  John  Jay  recently  capped  us  fifteenth  year  with  a 
successful  drive  to  launch  a doctoral  program  in  criminal 
justice.  Would  you  describe  the  rationale  behind  the  move 
to  design  and  implement  this  Ph  D ? 

LYNCH:  The  New  York  metropolitan  area  has  the  largest 
concentration  of  law  enforcement  personnel  in  the  nation 
and  there  is  no  doctoral  program  in  criminal  justice.  So 
the  need  is  immense  here  in  the  city  and  in  fact  we  had 
on  application  over  3 50  requests  for  admission  to  the 
doctoral  program  even  before  it  was  approved  The  col- 
lege, we  believed,  had  the  capacity  in  the  faculty,  in  the 
library  facilities,  and  in  the  other  staff  of  the  college,  to 


Gerald  W.  Lynch 

ability  to  handle  the  doctoral  program. 

The  State  Education  Department  has  been  cutting  out 
doctorates  around  the  state  and  the  major  emphasis 
during  the  '70’s  has  been  on  cutting  out  doctoral  pro- 
grams. So  we  were  running  against  the  tide,  and  because 
of  that  we  had  to  make  an  even  more  convincing  case, 
and  convince  everybody  that  in  fact  there  was  a need, 
that  we  had  the  capacity  to  do  it,  and  that  there  was  a 
clientele  that  really  wanted  it 

LEN:  As  its  presently  envisioned,  what  arc  some  of  the 
major  features  of  the  program  that  will  be  mounted  at 
John  Jay? 

LYNCH:  It  will  be  a Ph.D.  and  nothing  else;  that  is.  we 
deliberately  decided  not  to  make  it  a professional  degree, 
a D P. A.  or  a D.  Crim.,  because  wc  believed  that  the  most 
important  degree  is  obviously  the  Ph.D.  For  good  or  for 


‘The  question  of  the  overqualified  patrolman  is  one  that  we 
must  continue  to  face.  The  hope  is  that  he  could  move  into 
specialized  work  or  into  supervisory  work.’ 


mount  a successful  doctoral  program  in  criminal  justice. 
There  arc,  depending  on  how  you  label  it,  between  nine 
and  14  doctoral  programs  in  the  country  in  criminal 
justice.  The  only  one  in  New  York  State  is  the  one  at 
SUNY-Albany.  Wc  have  now  over  7500  alumni  at  John 
Jay,  many  of  whom  also  have  their  master’s  degrees.  The 
agencies  in  the  state  and  in  the  area  tell  us  that  there  is  a 
need  for  men  and  women  trained  to  the  doctoral  level 
to  do  all  sorts  of  planning,  budgeting,  police  development 
and  so  forth,  as  well  as  for  leadership  in  the  field,  as  chiefs 
and  superintendents. 

So  wc  would  sec  the  doctoral  program  serving  law 
enforcement  directly,  and  also  serving  the  field  of  criminal 
justice  by  training  and  educating  future  teachers.  There 
arc,  as  you  know,  over  1200  programs  in  criminal  justice 
throughout  the  country  All  the  reports  have  stressed  that 
many  of  them  arc  of  poor  quality,  and  the  majority  of 
that  criticism  was  that  they  didn't  have  enough  full- 
time faculty  who  were  trained  at  the  appropriate  level, 
which  in  American  higher  education,  is  the  doctorate.  So 
we  saw  the  need  was  there,  the  potential  students  were 
definitely,  overwhelmingly,  there  (our  biggest  headache  is 
going  to  be  who  to  pick).  Wc  will  only  have  20  openings  a 
year,  and  I would  imagine  that  when  wc  announce  the 
program  the  total  number  of  applications  may  be  close  to 
1,000,  so  it’s  going  to  be  a highly  competitive  program 
from  which  we  will  be  choosing  students  nationally,  and 
I think  that  the  marvelous  thing  was  that  the  State  Educa- 
tion Department  did  a review  of  us  and  came  up  with  a 
staff  report  which  dramatically  affirmed  the  college’s 


bad  in  this  world,  that's  the  reality,  and  therefore  that’s 
considered  the  first -rate  degree.  It  does  require  a certain 
amount  in  concentration  in  research  and  methodology, 
and  wc  believe  that  it  is  extremely  important  that  our 
students  understand  research  methodology,  statistics,  and 
so  forth,  so  thSt  they  could  handle  studies,  understand  the 
literature,  and  be  sophisticated  in  this  area. 

Secondly,  it  will  be  a Ph.D.  that  won't  simply  be  a 
traditional  Ph  D.  We  rejected  the  model  of  simply  a Ph.D. 
that  was  going  to  be  primarily  used  for  teaching  purposes. 
For  instance,  Ph.D.’s  in  sociology  are  fully  expecting  to  go 
into  teaching  sociology,  whereas  many  of  our  people 
who  get  the  Ph.D  will  not  do  that.  They  will  be  in  operat- 
ing agencies  - they  may  become  chiefs,  as  I 
mentioned,  the  chief  executive  officer  in  some  organiza- 
tion. Therefore,  they  need  the  other  training,  too,  in 
leadership,  in  budgeting,  planning  and  the  realities  of  the 
problems  of  criminal  justice. 

The  State  Education  Department  did  an  independent 
review,  and  asked  several  people  around  the  country  to 
look  at  the  program  and  give  them  a review.  The  com- 
ments from  the  reviewers  were  interesting  because  they 
were  different.  One  set  of  comments  said  that  the  pro- 
gram is  too  research-oriented,  and  the  other  set  of  com- 
ments said  that  it  wasn’t  research-oriented  enough.  So 
what  wc  tried  to  do  is  to  strike  a happy  medium  between 
making  sure  that  the  student  had  a research  capacity  and 
helping  him  to  develop  other  abilities,  so  that  he  or  she 
could  have  options  in  the  future. 

I think  the  doctorate  will  be  the  capstone  for  the 


college  and  an  opportunity  to  serve  in  another  area  of 
criminal  justice.  Wc  continue  to  be  the  largest  program  in 
criminal  justice  in  the  country,  by  far,  and  because  of 
that  fact  wc  believe  that  our  primary  mission  must  be 
quality  education  and  to  do  nothing  to  diminish  that 
quality.  Because  of  our  size  there  is  a potential  for  natural 
leadership  in  the  field,  and  wc  want  to  provide  leadership 
based  on  quality.  In  the  past  two  years  we  have  hired  40 
new  faculty  members,  many  of  whom  have  joint  Ph.D.’s 
and  J.D.'s.  These  are  the  scholars  of  tomorrow  and  they 
are  marvelously  prepared  for  exciting  careers  in  the  field, 
LEN:  There's  a trend  in  law  enforcement  toward  higher 
education  for  practitioners  and  as  this  trend  seems  to 
be  escalating,  do  you  sec  any  danger  in  police  officers 
becoming  overqualified  for  their  jobs? 

LYNCH:  There's  always  the  possibility  that  that  could 
happen,  but  I don’t  see  it  as  an  immediate  problem.  The 
reality  is  that  there  is  much  opportunity  in  police  agencies 
for  advancement  over  time  and  the  people  who  will 
advance,  into  managerial  areas  particularly,  arc  going 
to  have  to  deal  with  a lot  of  complex  issues,  budgeting 
problems,  planning  and  allocation  of  resources,  and  all 
sorts  of  other  things  that  I still  do  believe  a college 
education  is  a tremendous  asset  in  handling.  The  question 
of  the  overqualified  patrolman  is  one  that  we  must 
continue  to  face  — I could  conceive  of  an  issue  where  a 
man  would  become  more  dissatisfied  with  his  job  if  he 
was  overqualified  for  it.  The  hope  is  simply  that  he  could 
move  into  an  area  either  that  he  was  interested  in,  such 
as  specialized  work,  or  that  he  could  advance  into  super- 
visory work. 

LEN:  Does  the  burden  fall  upon  the  operating  agency  to 
find  ways  in  which  to  utilize  a qualified  person’s  talents, 
or  is  it  a joint  effort  which  requires  academia  to  make 
their  course  work  more  job-oriented  and  more  applicable 
to  advancement  in  the  department? 

LYNCH:  I don't  know;  I don't  want  to  make  it  an 
"cither-or”  answer.  Some  of  the  agencies  have  really  had  a 
different  model  of  policing,  which  is  that  everybody  is 
about  the  same,  and  that  everybody's  going  to  come  in 
and  do  patrol  work  and  do  different  things,  and  I don't 
think  that  we've  developed  in  policing  more  specialized 
options,  but  we  are.  For  instance,  in  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  they've  got  the  Hostage  Negotiating 
Team  and  other  various  specialized  units.  I think  we're 
moving  in  that  direction;  I think  it  makes  sense.  And  if 
you  do  that,  then  you  should  be  trying  to  find  the  men 
who  can  best  do  that  kind  of  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colleges  could  make  a big 
mistake  by  trying  to  pitch  their  classes  to  the  immediate 
problems  of  1980  and  become  vocational  or  technical 
schools.  When  you  talk  about  a college  education,  you  are 
talking  about  the  broadest  possible  education  of  a human 
being  so  that  he  can  think  rationally  and  criticize  and 
analyze.  One  of  my  favorite  thoughts  is  that  the  young 
people  we  graduate  in  1980  will  only  be  in  their  early 
40 's  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  in  the  year  2000,  and  they 
will  be  taking  over  the  world  we  live  in.  They'll  be  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow,  and  what  technical  things  we  tell 
them  today  may  be  laughable  in  the  year  2000.  Whereas 
if  wc  can  impart  some  concepts  of  Western  civilization 
and  the  issues  of  freedom  and  the  bigger  questions  of  our 
day,  and  an  understanding  of  the  major  concepts  of  liberal 
education,  hopefully  they  will  not  be  laughable  in  the 
year  2000.  We  will  constantly  hear  from  agencies  that 
want  immediate  development.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
enlightened  police  leaders  know  that  that  is  a mistake.  I 
remember  very  vividly  when  Michael  Codd,  police  com- 
misssioncr  at  the  time  in  New  York  City,  was  asked  by 
some  people  when  John  Jay  was  in  trouble,  a couple 
of  years  ago,  “Why  shouldn’t  John  Jay  be  more  technical- 
ly oriented?  Why  shouldn’t  it  train  policemen?"  He  said, 
in  a wonderful  answer.  "I  don't  want  John  Jay  to  be 
another  Police  Academy.  I have  a Police  Academy  in  New 
\ork  and  that's  where  wc  train  policemen,  and  where  we 
bring  them  back  to  re-train  them.  I want  John  Jay  to  be  a 
college,  first  and  foremost,  and  that  means  not  training, 
but  education.  That  means  the  broadest  development  of 
one’s  capacity  from  the  mind,  and  reading  the  great 
thoughts  of  our  history."  So  that  I think  that’s  the 

Continued  on  Page  9 


‘By  just  talking  about  the  death  penalty  and  nothing  else,  legislators  and  governors  and  ! 
mayors  are  avoiding  an  opportunity  to  educate  the  public  about  what  the  other  alternatives 
are  and  what  the  other  issues  and  problems  a re.’ 
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answer,  that  you  have  a police  academy  to  do  the  training 
and  the  education  should  take  place  in  the  college. 

LEN:  About  a year  and  half  ago,  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  for  Police  Officers 
stated  that  police  education  was,  in  their  words,  "in 
trouble."  Do  you  believe  that  law  enforcement  education 
programs  have  since  gotten  themselves  out  of  whatever 
trouble  they  might  have  been  in? 

LYNCH:  No.  I think  it's  moving  in  that  direction,  particu- 
larly now  that  the  LEEP  money  is  gone,  the  programs 
are  going  to  have  to  live  or  die  on  their  ability  to  attract 
and  keep  good  students.  First  of  all,  1 agreed,  as  1 said  at 
the  time  of  the  national  meeting  on  the  issue,  with  the 
majority  of  the  criticism  in  the  report  I did  think  that 
it  was  maybe  unnecessarily  pessimistic,  but  1 did  agree 
with  it.  It  also  didn't  take  into  account,  for  instance,  that 
certain  programs  had  in  fact,  been  fighting  and  struggling 
for  years  to  do  all  of  the  things  that  the  report  re- 
commended - have  a full-time  faculty  with  Ph.D.’s,  and 
the  best  kind  of  textbooks,  and  so  forth. 

LEN:  What  does  the  academic  community  have  in  the 
works,  and  what  perhaps  should  they  do  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  troubles  that  the  Commission  noted? 
LYNCH;  Well,  they  came  up  with  many  specific  sugges- 
tions, some  of  which  1 just  mentioned.  They  should  be 
hiring  full-time  faculty  with  proper  academic  credentials, 
which  means  that  they  have  passed  the  test  of  a good 
doctoral  program,  and  that  it  should  be  like  any  other 
academic  discipline,  it  should  be  developing  a body  of 
knowledge  There’s  obviously  an  asset  in  my  judgment, 
if  you  have  a practitioner,  who  has  his  academic 
credentials,  but  just  to  take  a policeman  or  ex-law  en- 
forcement official  is  a mistake  unless  he  also  has  the 
capacity  to  really  understand  the  field,  to  read  the  litera- 
ture, to  contribute  to  the  field.  So  1 think  that  what  the 
study  said  was  that  the  field  should  move  in  the  direction 
of  more  quality  Of  course,  there  was  a very  loud  outcry 
from  many  people  who  felt  stung  by  the  criticisms  and 
believed  that  it  was  directed  at  them.  Many  of  them  have 
gotten  very  defensive  and  simply  attacked  the  report,  and 
I don’t  think  they  have  done  anything  to  change  their 
programs.  They  have  simply  lambasted  the  report. 

LEN:  The  Commission  also  said  that  police  agencies 
should  be  kept  out  of  higher  education  programs, 
specifically  with  regard  to  standards,  development  of 
programs,  and  such.  Do  you  agree  with  that  conclusion? 
LYNCH:  Generally  I do  agree,  because  there  is  danger, 
because  the  program  is  anxious  to  please  the  agcncy.it  is 
anxious  to  place  its  students.  But  I don’t  think  the  agency 
should  stay  out  completely.  Obviously.  I think  there 
should  be  an  interaction,  a discussion  and  an  openness, 
but  there  is  a danger  that  the  program  could  become 
simply,  as  I mentioned  before,  another  police  academy, 
and  then  the  agency  wouldn’t  be  getting  what  they  should 
be  getting  from  a college  program.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
believe  in  trying  to  develop  and  maintain  a good  relation- 
ship with  all  the  operating  agencies  that  we  deal  with,  and 
a cordial  one  in  which  there  could  be  give  and  take.  But 
the  agency  has  to  realize  that  we  should  not  be  interfering 
with  agency  policy.  We  have  to  assume  that  they  know 
best  how  to  run  their  police  department,  and  the  faculty 
and  the  administration  of  the  program  should  know  best 
how  to  run  the  program.  Both  should  be  open  to  the 
input  from  each  other,  but  not  domination. 

LEN:  Does  John  Jay  College  have  such  a working  liaison 
with  the  operating  agencies  in  the  New  York  area? 
LYNCH:  Wc  make  every  effort  to  have  a very  good  rela- 
tionship, and  I believe  we  do.  We  have  interns  now  in  80 
different  agencies  in  New  York  City  and  State  — Federal, 
local  and  state.  We  have  students  who  work  closely  with 
supervisors  in  these  agencies  and  under  supervisors  at  the 
college.  It’s  a very  popular  program  and  one  which  the 
agencies  like  because  they  can  see  our  students  before 
they  have  to  choose  whether  or  not  to  keep  them  full- 
time. The  students  like  it  because  they  get  job  experience, 
they  get  a salary,  and  they  get  real  life  experience  that 
they  then  bring  back  to  the  classroom  and  analyze,  and 
it's  a real  opportunity. 

Wc  also  work  closely  with  the  heads  of  the  agencies.  I 
think  we  are  in  very  cordial  personal  terms  with  almost  all 
of  the  agency  heads;  wc  have  receptions  for  them  at  the 
college,  we  have  seminars,  and  meetings,  and  wc  work 


with  them  on  any  problems  they  would  like  us  to  work 
with  them  on.  Wc  believe  that  it  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant pan  of  a criminal  justice  program's  purpose  to  keep 
up  constructive  and  excellent  relationships  with  the  op- 
erating agencies.  An  example,  for  instance,  is  tlut  I'm  on 
the  Research  Advisory  Committee  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  and  they  arc  asking  this  group  to  help 
them  with  five  different  areas  of  research  that  they  are 
vitally  concerned  about.  1 am  also  on  the  New  York  City 
Police  Foundation,  which  I've  just  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship of,  and  that  group  is  concerned  with  funding  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  in  areas  which  they  can't  get 
out  of  the  tax -levy  budget.  For  instance,  last  year  wc  ran 
the  Executive  Development  Training  Program,  which 
meant  that  every  man  and  woman  above  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain went  through  an  intensive  executive  development 
during  the  program,  which  John  Jay  participated  in. 

So  in  those  ways  wc  try  to  tie  into  the  agencies  as 
much  as  possible,  but  as  1 said  in  the  previous  question,  it 
is  with  the  understanding  that  we  can  do  what  wc  can  do, 
and  they  can  do  what  they  can  do,  and  that  wc  shouldn't 


be  interfering.  For  instance,  I get  a lot  of  requests  to  ask 
so-and-so  for  a gold  shield  for  a detective  or  to  ask  that 
so-and-so  be  promoted,  and  I will  not  interfere  On  the 
other  hand,  I expect  the  Police  Department  and  other 
agencies  not  to  interfere  when  it  comes  to  faculty  matters 
of  promotion,  tenure  and  non-reappointment.  It's  an  ex- 
pectation that  is  not  always  met,  but  I answer  any  such  in- 
quiries with  that  statement  that,  "1  don't  interfere  with 
your  operations,  and  you  can't  with  the  college." 

LEN:  Going  back  to  the  Commission  report,  they  sug- 
gested that  criminal  justice  curriculums  be  designed  to  be 
as  broad  as  possible.  In  your  estimation,  what  would  be 
the  ideal  mix  of  criminal  justice  course  work  and  the  tra- 
ditional libera]  arts  fare  in  the  college  setting? 

LYNCH:  I love  the  quote  from  Whitehead,  who  says,  to 
paraphrase  it,  that  there  should  be  no  education  that  is 
not  both  technical  and  liberal,  that  is,  that  teaches  you  to 
live  well  and  to  make  a living.  You  can  combine  broad- 
gauge  development  of  the  whole  individual  with  teaching 
him  specific  technical  issues  that  can  help  him  to  get  a 
job,  make  a living,  and  enjoy  it.  So  wc  try  to  mix  the 
classes  so  that  the  first  two  years  of  college  at  John  Jay 
are  almost  entirely  a liberal  arts  program,  and  that  the  ma- 
jors, then,  in  criminal  justice,  police  science,  forensic 
science,  or  forensic  psychology  — wc  have  eight  majors 
total  — are  more  specific  and  technical.  But  even  there, 
the  courses  are  all  given  from  a critical,  analytical,  liberal 
arts  perspective.  For  instance,  when  we  are  discusing  ab- 
normal psychology  or  juvenile  delinquency,  wc  make  an 
attempt  to  do  it  from  a perspective  of  looking  at  the 
studies  that  we'll  be  describing  critically,  instead  of  "how- 
to." We  try-,  to  bring  that  broad  perspective  of  critical 
analysis  and  reason  to  bear.  Again,  the  answers  are  evolv- 
ing and  wc  don't  want  to  be  caught  espousing  something 
that  is  obviously  not  the  full  answer  in  a technical  area. 
LEN:  Are  there  any  difficulties  that  are  inherent  in  meld- 
ing the  traditional  and  the  technical? 

LYNCH:  There's  a constant  tension  - by  the  very  nature 
of  the  beast  - and  I think  it  should  be,  because  there  arc 
always  those  who  wish  to  have  more  courses  in  philoso- 
phy and  ethics,  which  I believe  is  very  important  today, 
and  those  who  want  more  courses  in  the  more  technical 
areas.  And  that  dialectical  tension  is  always  a good  thing 
in  a sense,  because  it  may  tend  — I hope  it  tends  — to 
keep  us  thinking  about  the  bigger  issues  and  keep  us  re- 
defining what  it  is  that  we’re  trying  to  do  and  how  best 
to  do  it.  And  it  alw-ays  swings,  there  is  a swing  to  the  more 
technical  sometimes,  then  another  swing  back  to  the  more 
basic. 

LEN:  Do  you  find  that  as  the  two  camps  compete  for 
available  resources  the  tension  between  the  two  ap- 
proaches tends  to  generate  more  thought-provoking 
course  offerings  as  a side  effect? 

LYNCH:  Yes  I think  in  the  best  outcome  it  docs.  In  the 
worst  outcome  of  course,  it  simply'gcts  people  more  rigid 


in  their  own  framework  and  they  decide  that  the  other 
camp  is  the  enemy  and  that  they  alone  have  the  truth.  But 
in  the  best  development,  it  in  true  that  it  stimulates  their 
teaching.  The  ultimate  issue  is  whether  the  student  is 
going  to  take  the  course.  Therefore,  the  faculty  can't 
simply  decide  that  because  they  arc  teaching  the  subject 
matter  that  to  them  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  world, 
unless  they  present  it  in  a way  that  the  students  may  be 
attracted  to  it,  they  won't  luvc  students. 

LEN:  With  regard  to  criminal  justice  research  which  I 
note  John  Jay  is  actively  involved  in  on  a variety  of  levels, 
do  you  feel  tlut  the  overall  state  of  the  art  in  criminal  jus 
ticc  research  is  keeping  pace  with  the  practitioner's  need 
for  up-to-thc-momcnt  information? 

LYNCH:  I'm  afraid  not  There  is  no  way,  I don't  think, 
that  the  large  questions  that  we  deal  with  of  social  juv 
ticc,  social  control,  of  what  human  nature  does  in  certain 
situations,  is  really  ever  going  to  be  satisfactorily  an 
severed,  given  the  kind  of  immediate  satisfactory  answers 
that  the  field  needs  How  do  you  predict  that  so-and-so 
will  do  such  such -and  such  on  parole?  Predicting  human 


nature  is  not  something  that  we're  close  to,  predicting 
human  behavior  in  the  future  is  not  something  that  we're 
anywhere  near  close  to  being  able  to  do.  So  the  agencies 
have  the  problem,  which  wc  all  do,  of  living  from  day  to 
day  and  solving  them  as  best  wc  can,  without  having  the 
ultimate  scientific  answers  that  wc  arc  searching  for  That 
doesn't  mean  wc  shouldn't  anil  aren't  continuing  to  try 
very  hard  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  the  causes  of  crime 
and  what  makes  people  tick 

LEN:  What  would  you  identify  as  being  the  some  ol  the 
more  prominent  current  needs  in  the  area  of  criminal  jus- 
tice research? 

LYNCH:  I think  the  issues  in  corrections  are  extremely 
pressing  all  around  the  country  because  it's  been  ne- 
glected; because  wc  have  a get-tough  approach  now  to 
crime,  sending  more  people  to  prison,  because  wc  have 
minority  populations  in  the  main  in  these  prisons  with 
corrections  officers  who  arc  frequently  from  rural  areas 
and  who  don't  understand  at  all  the  urban  ghetto  minor 
ity  person  So  I would  say  corrections  is  at  the  moment 
the  most  pressing,  immediate  area  that  needs  work 
LEN:  Tangential  to  the  whole  area  of  criminal  justice 
research  is  its  natural  by-product  criminal  justice  litera 
ture.  How  would  you  assess  the  current  state  of  affairs 
with  regard  to  the  literature  of  the  field? 

LYNCH:  I think  the  field  has  really  been  advancing  very 
significantly  in  the  journals,  in  the  quality  of  the  articles, 
and  I note  with  great  pleasure  all  of  the  articles  that  arc- 
coming  out  in  these  journals.  They  arc,  many  of  them, 
dealing  with  the  real  issues  in  a very  constructive  way,  and 
I think  the  field  is  moving  very  nicely  toward  the  kind 
of  development  that  wc  had  all  hoped  for. 

LEN:  Going  back  a couple  of  steps  to  an  issue  that  you 
touched  upon  earlier,  President  Carter  has  requested  no 
new  funding  for  the  LEEP  program  in  fiscal  1981  How 
will  the  demise  of  LEEP  affect  the  quality  of  criminal 
justice  education  in  this  country?  Is  it  something  that  can 
in  fact  be  predicted? 

LYNCH:  Maybe  predicted  by  somebody  wiser  than  I 
I would  guess  two  things.  First,  I think  that  without  the 
LEEP  money  going  to  the  students,  and  students  there 
fore  paying  tuition,  weak  programs  will  die  and  in 
some  cases,  I think  that  it  might  be  good,  because  if  they 
were  weak  and  did  not  have  the  depth  of  faculty  and 
capacity  of  library  facilities,  and  the  kind  of  education 
that  wc  want,  then  maybe  I think  it’s  better  that  they  did 
die  But  what  I am  worried  about  is  that  - well  let  me 
tell  you  this.  I think  the  LEEP  program  will  be  seen 
historically  as  the  most  constructive  Federal  education 
program  after  the  GI  Bill.  I think  the  Gl  Bill,  again, 
looking  back,  is  universally  praised,  as  having  brought  a 
full  generation  of  men  and  women  into  higher  education 
that  would  never  have  come  anil  giving  them  a whole 
new  opportunity.  Many  of  them  would  never  have  gone 
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to  college  and  would  never  have  been  able  to  have  more 
choices  in  their  careers.  The  total  number  of  men  and 
women  I believe  is  now  575,000  individuals  who  have 
received  LEEP  money  during  the  past  1 1 years.  1 believe 
that  a vast  majority  of  that  group  would  not  have  gone  to 
college,  and  that  difference  is  a vast  difference  in  Ameri- 
can policing,  and  did  turn  around,  in  many  ways,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  field.  I believe  the  attitude  is  now  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  require  education,  particularly  for  manag- 
ers in  policing  and  corrections  and  people  who  are  going 
to  have  miJlion-dollar  budgets  to  handle,  and  who  have  to 
control  the  lives  and  destinies  of  many  men  and  women. 

What  I fear,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  many  younger 
men  and  women  who  are  starting  out  in  police  work 
or  other  areas  of  law  enforcement  and  then  get  married 
and  have  family  responsibilities  can’t  really  handle  tuition 
in  addition  to  their  jobs,  and  frequently  the  question  is 
between  moonlighting  and  going  to  college,  I’m  worried 
that  this  trend  where  so  many  did  have  an  opportunity  for 
higher  education  will  be  cut  off.  which  is  why  I spoke  out 
strongly  for  continuing  it  and  I did  testify  last  year  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  support  LEEP.  So  1 
think  there  will  be  fewer  in-service  individuals  going  to 
college  because  they’ll  have  to  pay  the  full  freight. 

John  Jay  received  the  largest  amount  of  LEEP  money 
every  year  since  the  LEEP  program  was  started,  but  we 
antedated  the  LEEP  program  by  four  years,  Our  program 
continues  strong  we  have  over  6,000  students  enrolled 
this  spring,  less  than  20  percent  of  whom  have  LEEP 
funds.  So  we  were  here  and  strong  before  LEEP  and  we 
are  going  to  be  here  and  strong  and  developing  after 
LEEP. 

l.EN:  Arc  you  aware  of  any  plans  within  the  academic 
community  as  far  as  countering  the  proposed  end  of 
LEEP  is  concerned? 

LYNCH:  The  attempt  was  made  this  year,  as  it  was  last 
year.  The  President  has  been  adamant  against  continuing 
it.  I think  what  happened  this  year  with  the  development 
of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  question  of 
where  the  LEEP  program  would  continue  was  another 
issue  that  saw  to  it.  But  Congress  I think  said  they’ve 
been  doing  it  now  for  11  or  12  years  and  that  that  was 
just  enough.  The  purpose  was  to  begin  the  process,  and 
they  usually  don’t  like  to  continue  funding  these  pro- 
grams forever.  I was  talking  with  the  people  in  Washington 
about  it  and  there's  just  a belief  that  with  the  budget  in 
precarious  balance  - with  a deficit  budget,  I should  say  — 
that  this  program  simply  didn't  have  the  support  to  con- 
tinue. 

LEN ; About  1 5 months  ago,  you  served  as  coordinator  of 
a national  organization  known  as  the  Law  Enforcement 
Statement  Against  the  Death  Penalty.  Despite  any  poten- 
tial that  the  group  may  have  shown  in  its  initial  public 
pronouncement,  it  appeared  to  have  become  somewhat 
less  active  thereafter.  Arc  there  any  plans  afoot  to  revital- 
ize this  group  in  light  of  developments  around  the  country 
since  that  time? 

LYNCH:  When  that  group  got  together,  it  was  simply  to 
make  that  statement  and  not  to  constitute  a committee 
of  a continuing  body.  But  we  have,  in  fact,  met  just  last 
month  with  some  of  the  people  involved  in  the  group  to 
reorganize  it  as  a standing  committee  that  would  continue 
to  monitor  this  issue  and  to  speak  out  about  it.  The 
answer,  then,  is  yes,  we  are  bringing  it  back  together  as  an 
ongoing  national  committee. 

I would  like  to  say  that  I think  the  majority  of  people, 
of  course,  as  you  know  from  the  polls,  support  the 
death  penalty.  But  that  is  symptomatic  of  their  concern 
that  the  criminal  justice  system  isn't  working  and  they’re 
crying  out  for  some  answer,  and  it’s  the  easiest,  it’s  the 
most  ready  available  answer  for  them.  They  don't  under- 
stand when  we  talk  about  pre-arraignment  procedures  or 
about  the  development  of  management  techniques  for 
correction  officers,  or  whatever;  this  is  beyond  the  sophis- 
tication of  most  people  in  the  country.  But  they  can 
understand  what  the  death  penalty  is. 

1 he  reason  this  group  got  together  and  spoke  out  was 
that  we  did  feel  that  the  public  was  thinking  '’Well,  gosh, 
if  we  did  have  the  death  penalty  we  would  get  rid  of 
muggers  and  rapists  and  everything  else  and  it  would  all 
be  solved.  We  felt  that  it  would  be  simply  a mistake  to 
delude  the  public  into  thinking  that  this  is  going  to  make 
such  a big  difference.  It  wasn't  going  to  make  much  of  a 
difference,  and  it  really  took  away  from  the  real  issues  in 
criminal  justice.  By  just  talking  about  the  death  penalty 


and  nothing  else,  legislators  and  governors  and  mayors  arc 
avoiding  an  opportunity  to  educate  the  public  about 
what  the  other  alternatives  arc  and  what  the  other  issues 
and  problems  arc,  We  may  need  to  build  a better  prison, 
we  may  need  to  have  appointed  rather  than  elected 
judges;  we  may  need  other  things  which  are  more  com- 
plicated and  more  controversial  than  saying  “Let's  kill 
’em.”  So  our  group  stuck  with  the  issue  that  we  were  not 
convinced  you  could  prove  it  was  a deterrent.  It’s  an  issue 
that  has  been  debated  for  hundreds  of  years,  of  course. 
We  thought  that  if  you're  going  to  kill  somebody,  you 
better  be  pretty  sure  it’s  going  to  work.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  on  those  who  want  to  kill,  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
deterrent.  Secondly,  it  docs  obfuscate  the  real  issues  of 
criminal  justice  by  making  this  the  scapegoat. 

LEN:  As  a psychologist  who  is  also  involved  in  the  field 
of  criminal  justice,  what  would  you  identify  as  some  of 
the  more  pressing  needs  in  terms  of  the  role  of  behavioral 
sciences  in  criminal  justice  and  law  enforcement? 

LYNCH:  It's  multidimensional.  The  most  pressing  needs 
that  come  to  mind,  really,  arc  the  issues  associated  with 
stress  in  police  work  — the  high  divorce  rate,  the  high 
alcoholism  rate,  the  high  suicide  rate  among  police  in  this 
country  arc  the  usual  indicators  of  very  high  stress.  So  1 
think  the  behavioral  sciences  can  be  of  help  in  understand- 
ing and  ameliorating  the  stress  that’s  inherent  in  police 
work.  That's  one  issue  that  can  be  met  as  an  immediate 
and  crucial  problem. 

I think,  as  I mentioned,  the  issues  of  the  world  of  a 

prison  and  the  interaction  between  the  guards  and  the 
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1 think  that  because  of  the  fiscal  crises  and  because  of 
the  better  educated  superintendents,  wardens  and  police 
chiefs,  they  can  see  where  the  scholars  and  the  academics 
can  help  them,  and  they  arc  asking  for  it,  more  so  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago. 

LEN:  Could  you  project  for  a moment  what  you  think 
might  be  the  state  of  affairs  in  criminal  justice  education 
at  the  end  of  this  century? 

LYNCH:  I was  just  thinking  the  other  day  that  soon  we 
can  start  talking  about  the  fin  de  siecle.  They  talk  about 
fin  de  siecle  movements  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  I suppose  from  now  on  we  can  talk  about 
that  and  what  it  will  bring.  I think  there  will  be  a con- 
tinual improvement  in  the  quality  of  criminal  justice 
education,  partly  because  of  the  end  of  LEEP  and  the 
programs  are  going  to  have  to  be  better  to  compete; 
partly  because  there  has  been  a good  foundation  based  on 
the  first  12  years  of  LEEP,  and  because  the  American 
public  is  getting  better  educated  all  along  and  they’re 
going  to  expect  their  police  to  be  better  educated.  1 
think,  therefore,  that  the  field  will  develop  as  other 
fields  have  developed,  into  a higher  quality  program 
with  better  quality  faculty  and  more  systematic  inter- 
action of  research  reports  and  more  exchanges  of  informa- 
tion in  this  field  as  there  arc  in  other  academic  disciplines 
and  sciences. 

I am  actually  quite  optimistic  about  the  developments, 
not  that  we're  going  to  find  all  the  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  criminal  justice  - that  would  be  Thomas  More’s 
Utopia,  because  you'd  then  be  able  to  predict  the  causes 


‘Now  that  the  LEEP  money  is  gone,  [police  education] 
programs  are  going  to  have  to  live  or  die  on  their  ability  to 
attract  and  keep  good  students.’ 
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prisoners  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  a prison  can  be 
another  area  in  which  the  behavioral  sciences  could 
make  a contribution  over  time.  Also  the  prediction  of 
human  behavior  could  be  a productive  area  for  the 
behavioral  sciences,  so  that  we  would  have  some  better 
way  of  judging  what  chance  there  is  that  a man  will  or  will 
not  have  a successful  parole,  or  if  should  be  paroled. 
LEN:  Is  there,  perhaps,  an  inadequate  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  role  of  the  behavioral  sciences  in  relation 
to  what  needs  may  exist  in  criminal  justice?  Has  the 
behavioral  science  approach  to  larger  criminal  justice 
problems  been  overlooked  in  favor  of  other,  more  popular 
approaches,  ones  with  more  immediate  and  tangible  — 
albeit  superficial  — results? 

LYNCH:  I just  don't  think  the  behavioral  sciences,  until 
recently,  really  were  very  involved  in  the  whole  area  of 
criminal  justice  research.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
criminal  justice  institutions  have  been  extremely  reluctant 
to  let  anybody  in  to  do  any  work  and  gather  any  data 
Someone  said  the  other  day  that  all  criminal  justice  data 
is  by  definition  embarrassing,  and  it’s  a good  phrase 
because  it  is  the  problem.  If  we  talk  about  successful 
arrest  rates,  then  you’re  embarrassed  by  the  unsuccessful 
conviction  rates.  If  you  talk  about  successful  conviction 
rates,  you’re  embarrassed  by  the  short  prison  terms  - by 
some  people’s  standards.  So  you  really  have  a very  em- 
barrassing situation  in  criminal  justice  data.  Thus,  the 
agencies  have  been  reluctant,  and  the  social  sciences  have- 
not  jumped  in  with  both  feet,  partly  because  they 
couldn't. 

LEN:  Are  the  prospects  for  improvement  in  this  area 
good? 

LVNCH:  Yes,  because  of  the  fiscal  crises  in  many  states 
I think  the  silver  lining  to  fiscal  problems,  at  least  in 
New  York  City,  is  much  more  openness  on  the  part  of  the 
agencies  to  look  to  solutions  from  other  people,  because 
they  simply  haven't  got  the  additional  manpower  that 
they  once  had  to  put  onto  a problem.  Consequently, 
they’re  looking  to  the  academic  world.  As  one  example, 
there  is,  again,  the  Research  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  which  was  just  formed 
and  which  is  composed  of  people  from  John  Jay,  Col- 
umbia, New  York  University,  and  various  other  col- 
leges in  the  New  York  area.  In  addition,  the  Governor’s 
office  here  in  New  York  State  has  asked  John  Jay  and 
SUNY-Albany  to  work  with  them  on  developing  pro- 
posals with  particular  regard  to  the  prisons  in  the  state, 
and  we  have  eight  proposals  that  we  are  submitting  to  do 
some  immediate  things. 


of  crime  and  avoid  them  and  we’d  all  be  out  of  business. 
And  I don't  think  we’re  going  out  of  business;  I think 
that,  unfortunately,  we're  going  to  be  in  business  because 
human  nature  is  "after  the  fall,’’  as  Arthur  Miller  says.  But 
1 do  think  that  we’re  learning  a lot.  An  example  that  I 
can  point  to  here  in  New  York  is,  again,  the  Hostage- 
Negotiating  Team  - they  have  not  lost  a hostage  in  years, 
because  they  have  developed  the  kind  of  psychological 
techniques  to  deal  with  terrorists  who  take  hostages,  to 
wait  them  out,  to  go  through  a whole  series  of  ways  of 
talking  to  them  and  letting  them  ventilate  and  so  forth. 
And  they've  saved  them.  Prior  to  that,  hostages  were 
killed  all  the  time  because  the  cops  moved  in  and  every- 
body got  shot  in  the  piocess.  So  there’s  a good  example 
of  more  sophisticated  police  work  based  on  using  psycho- 
logical techniques  and  it’s  been  eminently  successful  and 
quantifiable. 

We're  moving  in  those  directions,  and  I think  that 
there's  less  of  a fear  of  higher  education  in  the  police 
world.  When  we  started  at  John  Jay  in  1964,  it  was  a 
raging  battle  about  whether  cops  should  or  should  not  be 
educated,  and  they  were  criticized  with  great  sarcasm  for 
going  to  college,  as  if  it  were  something  terrible.  I think 
that's  gone;  I don't  think  anybody  except  maybe  the  die- 
hard members  of  the  “old  guard"  thinks  that  education 
and  police  work  are  not  compatible. 
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making  the  decision,  but  that  he  did 
consider  the  views  of  the  community  prior 
to  choosing  Johnson. 

“He  said  at  a press  conference  that  he 
would  meet  with  anyone  who  was  con- 
cerned about  the  subject."  Trout  observed. 
"Several  citizens'  groups  have  met  with 
him,  but  he  did  not  form  a committee  to 
study  it  or  anything  of  that  nature." 

The  Houston  force  has  been  plagued  by 
almost  a decade  of  poor  community 
relations,  prompted  by  incidents  of  police- 
brutality  and  charges  of  corruption  within 
the  command  structure.  Three  former 
officers  have  been  imprisoned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  drowning  death  of  a suspect, 
and  a former  Houston  chief,  Carol  Lynn, 
recently  began  serving  a 12-year  prison 
term  for  extortion. 

Maine  course 
focuses  on 
campus  police 
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training  to  handle  the  situation  and  they're 
graded  on  that,"  the  coordinator  remarked. 
"They  may  be  taking  a weapon  apart,  or 
writing  a report,  or  go  on  the  street  and 
demonstrate  a motor  vehicle  stop  opera- 
tion. It's  a little  more  than  just  taking  a 
test."  - 

Scott  suggested  that  the  recruits'  final 
exam  is  a learning  experience  in  itself:  "If 
you  give  them  a written  test,  they  forget, 
but  if  you  make  them  do  something, 
they'll  remember  what  they've  done  the 
techniques  that  we've  shown  them  such  as 
handcuffing,  transporting  prisoners,  things 
like  that.” 

Commenting  on  the  University  of 
Maine's  campus  force,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  second  largest  police  department  in  the 
northeastern  pan  of  the  state,  Scott  noted 
that  the  agency  is  actively  pursuing  a crime 
prevention  strategy,  and  that  the  tech- 
niques are  being  incorporated  into  the 
institute’s  training  curriculum.  The  strategy 
involves  putting  more  cops  on  foot  patrol, 
where  they  can  better  treat  the  campus  as 
a neighborhood. 

"Their  job  is  to  walk  around,  and  they 
talk  to  students  and  the  people  in  charge 
of  the  dorms,”  Scott  noted.  "Thefts  are 
going  up  all  across  the  country  and  our 
thefts  at  the  university  are  declining.  We 
feel  that  the  job  that  the  walking  people 
are  doing  - Operation  ID,  registering  bikes 
and  watching  property  - helped  reduce 
our  theft  rate  tremendously." 

Declaring  that  the  policy  “has  really 
opened  the  department  up,”  the  coordi- 
nator pointed  out  that  the  crime  preven- 
tion stance  is  improving  the  campus  force’s 
public  image.  "People  are  receptive  now," 
he  said.  "When  they  need  something,  we 
can  say,  'Hey,  the  man  is  out  there,'  and 
they  respond  to  that." 

Enrollment  in  the  institute’s  training 
program,  which  will  run  from  June  2 to 
July  3 this  year,  is  limited  to  30  applicants 
in  an  effort  to  insure  that  each  student  will 
receive  a sufficient  amount  of  hands-on 
training. 

“It's  really  a lot  of  practical  and  a lot  of 
good  information  comes  out  of  it,"  he  said. 
"We  try  to  have  the  first  half  as  a lecture 
and  the  second  half  is  field  work.  We  just 
try  to  put  as  much  practical  training  in  our 
courses  as  we  can." 

For  additional  information,  write: 
Gerald  J.  Scott,  Training  Coordinator, 
Northeast  Campus-Police  Institute,  166 
College  Avenue,  Orono,  ME  04469. 


But  HPOA  president  Collier  noted  that 
the  force’s  public  image  is  changing  and  he 
attributed  the  improvement  to  the  two- 
and-a-half  year  tenure  of  Caldwell.  "Chief 
Caldwell  came  in  as  chief  at  a time  when 
wc  needed  someone  who  was  strong  on 
public  relation,"  he  noted,  "and  I think 
Chief  Caldwell  did  a good  job  in  that  area, 
improving  the  image  of  the  police  depart- 
ment with  the  citizens  of  Houston." 

Although  he  praised  Caldwell's  perfor- 
mance, the  association  -leader  stated  that 
“it  was  time  for  a change,"  contending  that 
the  force  now  needs  a chief  who  is  "more 
concerned"  with  routine  police  matters, 
such  as  lowering  the  crime  rate. 

“1  think  Chief  Johnson  represents  the 
working  cop,"  Collier  declared.  "He's  been 
acting  all  of  his  career  as  a working  cop, 
and  1 tli ink  he'll  make  us  a darn  good 
chief.” 

Johnson  began  his  Houston  career  in 


1954,  and  rose  quickly  through  the  ranks 
In  1974,  as  captain  of  the  robbery  division, 
he  was  considered  for  the  chief's  spot,  but 
Lynn  beat  him  out  for  the  job.  Three  years 
later,  Johnson  was  Caldwell's  main  rival  for 
the  department's  top  post. 

In  October  1976,  Johnson  was  ap- 
pointed its  assistant  chief  in  charge  of  the 
investigations  command  by  Chief  B.G. 
Bond.  Earlier  that  year,  he  had  been 
investigated  for  using  his  name  to  campaign 
for  a local  sheriff,  but  was  cleared  of  any 
wrongdoing. 

If  he  is  confirmed  as  expected  sometime 
this  month,  Johnson  will  ascend  a police 
throne  that  has  seemed  more  like  a hot  seat 
since  December  1973.  when  Herman  Short 
voluntarily  ended  his  nine-year  tenure  as 
chief.  Short  was  followed  by  Lynn,  who 
lasted  18  months,  by  R J (Joe)  Clark,  who 
was  replaced  after  six  months,  and  by  B.G. 
(Pappy)  Bond,  who  survived  in  the  job  for 


18  months  before  being  replaced  by 
Caldwell. 

Collier  noted  that  the  rapid  turnover  in 
chiefs  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
force.  "Sure,  it  always  hurts  the  depart- 
ment when  you  have  that  many  changes  in 
chiefs."  he  said.  “However,  in  a modem 
city  today,  1 don't  think  anybody  is  going 
to  remain  as  chief  over  a period  of  too 
many  years.  The  pressures  of  the  job  and 
all  the  problems  would  get  to  any  of 
them." 

Asked  if  the  pressures  of  administration 
had  prompted  Caldwell's  departure,  the 
association  president  surmised  that  "a 
combination  of  factors"  were  involved. 
"He  probably  felt  he  did  all  he  could  do 
for  the  department,"  Collier  stated. 
"There's  no  question  the  man  was  tired.  He 
was  putting  in  16,  IK  hours  a day  in  the 
job.  And.  of  course,  he  was  made  a hell  of 
a good  offer  by  [a  local  oil)  company." 
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PUBLIC  FORUM 


By  IRVING  J.  KLEIN 


Today’s  cops  need  to  know  more  than  the  3-R’s 
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There  was  a time  not  so  long  ago,  histor- 
ically speaking,  when  the  rcc|uircmcnts  to 
become  a police  officer  or  a jailer  in  most 
American  cities  were  that  the  applicant 
have  a working  knowledge  of  the  English 
language;  be  able  to  read  and  write  at  the 

FOCUS  ON 

EDUCATION  & TRAINING 

minimum  of  a sixth  year  elementary  school 
level;  be  of  muscular  build  and  reasonably 
good  character,  and  be  introduced  to  the 
local  political  leader  who  could  usually  be 
found  in  one  of  the  ward  saloons  which 
also  acted  as  the  location  of  the  political 
dub  With  hat  in  hand,  and  sometimes  with 
the  additional  persuasion  of  money  or  fa- 
vors passed  to  the  ward  boss,  a deal  was 
made  for  the  applicant  to  be  hired. 

In  the  early  1900's  the  applicants  in 
New  York  City  were  largely  immigrants 
from  Ireland  and  Germany.  There  was 
great  divisiveness  between  the  two  ethnic 
groups  which  often  led  to  fights  in  the 
back  rooms  of  station  houses  or  jails. 

During  the  Depression  days  of  the  early 
1930's,  the  civil  service  protection  and  job 
security  made  these  positions  more  attrac- 
tive to  other  ethnic  groups.  Italians,  Jews, 
Polish,  blacks  and  others  began  to  compete 
for  the  positions,  Minimum  height  require- 
ments at  that  time  prevented  many  other 
ethnic  groups,  such  as  the  Puerto  Ricans  or 
Orientals,  from  entering  the  service  in  great 
numbers. 

In  1941,  it  was  reported  that  over 
100,000  applicants  sought  and  competed 
for  the  position  of  patrolman  in  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  and  related 
police  agencies.  Approximately  3,000 
candidates  successfully  completed  this 
examination  with  approximately  1,500  of 
the  higher  grades  being  assigned  to  what 
was  called  a first  list,  to  be  used  to  fill  posi- 
tions in  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. A second  list  of  approximately 


1,500  candidates  with  lower  grades  were 
designated  special  officers  and  received  less 
renumeration  than  New  York  City  police. 
These  individuals  were  eligible  for  posi- 
tions in  such  dcpaitments  as  the  New  York 
City  Transit  Police,  New  York  City  Tunnel 
Authority  Police,  Triborough  Bridge  Au- 
thority Police,  Board  of  Water  Supply 
Police,  and  the  Department  of  Welfare 
Security  Force. 

With  approximately  97,000  disap- 
pointed candidates,  it  became  apparent  to 
those  in  governmental  management  that 
they  were  in  a position  to  demand  a candi- 
date who  was  better  prepared  mentally  and 
physically  than  the  man  of  brawn  who  for- 
merly was  given  a nightstick  and  told  to 
patrol  an  area  to  keep  the  peace,  or  to  act 
as  a jailer  in  a correction  department. 

The  attitude  of  the  general  population 
also  changed  during  this  period.  Formerly, 
the  cop  on  the  beat  was  not  only  the  sym- 
bol of  law  and  order,  he  was  law  and  order 
unto  himself.  Aside  from  the  petty  graft 
situations  and  the  larger  liquor  bootlegging 
corruption,  this  officer  could  use  his  night- 
stick at  will  against  malefactors  on  his  beat. 
The  average  child  was  told  that  if  hc/she 
was  not  good,  Mike  the  cop  would  get  after 
him/her.  This  was  enough  to  make  even  the 
most  adventurous  youth  think  more  than 
once  before  misbehaving.  This  warning  was 
not  limited  to  children,  because  it  was 
common  knowledge  in  some  prccihcts  of 
the  cities  that  if  anyone  chose  to  injure  a 
police  officer,  or  gave  undue  trouble  to  one 
of  them,  after  the  officers  would  complete 
their  tour  of  duty  a large  group  of  them, 
while  in  their  street  clothing,  would  visit 
the  malefactor  and  administer  a beating 
that  would  not  be  soon  forgotten  So,  too, 
jailers  were  almost  unrestrained  in  their 
abuses  to  their  prisoners. 

Parole  and  probation  originated  around 
the  late  19th  century  when  correctional 
philosophy  changed  from  incarceration 
and/or  fine  as  criminal  sanctions  to  the 
newer  concept  of  rehabilitation.  Even  in 


these  agencies,  higher  education  was  not 
considered  as  a prerequisite  of  employ- 
ment The  general  population  was  not  yet 
college  oriented. 

We  must  remember  that  college  educa- 
tion for  the  masses  only  came  into  being 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  1930's.  Prior 
to  that  time  a college  education  was  largely 
for  those  who  were  intellectually  gifted  or 
for  those  few  adolescents  whose  families 
were  able  to  afford  to  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion and  living  expenses.  These  were  days 
of  economic  depression  and  many  families 
needed  every  penny  that  could  be  brought 
into  the  household.  Many  people,  prior  to 
the  Depression,  joined  the  work  force 
when  they  graduated  with  an  eight  year 
elementary  school  education.  During  and 
after  the  Depression,  job  requirements 
increased  progressively  in  many  fields  of 
employment  to  include  a high  school  diplo- 
ma. Currently,  most  non-trade  positions 
require  a bachelor’s  degree  from  a fully 
accredited  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Some  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
currently  requiring  an  associate  degree  or 
the  equivalent  of  approximately  60  college 
credits  for  entrance  positions,  with  the 
bachelor’s  degree  as  a requirement  for  pro- 
motion to  higher  rank.  Government  admi- 
nistrators demand,  and  can  now  obtain, 
candidates  with  these  qualifications  to  be 
used  as  a screening  device  to  exclude  other 
less  qualified  candidates. 

We  can  now  concern  ourselves  with  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  What  benefit  docs  a 
college  educated,  law  enforcement  person 
give  to  the  already  overburdened  taxpayer? 
One  such  practical  benefit  is  that  the 
government  unit  is  less  likely  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a civil  action  under  Title  42  Section 
1983  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
might  result  in  a substantial  money  judg- 
ment being  levied  and  collected  against  it 
because  an  employee,  who  has  been  poorly 
selected,  violated  a person's  constitutional 
rights.  When  an  employee  is  knowledgeable 
in  the  latest  Supreme  Court  decisions  re- 


lating to  civil  rights  and  understands  the 
“why  of  the  decision,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
ple of  law  enunciated  in  the  decision,  the 
employee  is  better  able  emotionally  and 
spiritually  to  perform  his/her  duties." 

Another  benefit  to  the  taxpayer  is  that 
many  college  criminal  justice  programs 
include  a course  on  the  law  of  evidence. 
This  course  instructs  the  student  in  what 
types  of  evidence  are  admissible  in  a court 
of  law  and  what  is  excluded.  Thus,  convic- 
tions of  criminal  perpetrators  are  more- 
likely  to  occur  if  the  law  enforcement 
employee  knows  his/her  job. 

Other  courses  included  in  criminal  jus- 
tice programs,  such  as  introduction  to 
criminal  justice,  organization  and  manage- 
ment, supervision,  correctional  philosophy 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention, 
contain  subject  matter  which  can  be 
applied  to  understand  the  philosophy, 
organization  and  direction  of  law  enforce- 
ment. At  the  same  time  the  employee  gains 
an  insight  in  the  problems  and  customs  of 
persons  of  different  ethnic,  social  or  eco- 
nomic environments.  The  employee  is  then 
more  capable  of  gaining  empathy  and 
understanding.  In  this  way  she/he  is  able  to 
communicate  effectively  with  all  socio- 
ethme  and  economic  groups.  These  bene- 
fits are  also  applicable  to  private  security 
firms  and  they,  too,  arc  beginning  to  see 
the  economic  advantages  of  hiring  criminal 
justice  graduates. 

My  prediction  is  that  as  law  enforce- 
ment becomes  more  complex  in  its  duties 
to  preserve  social  order,  implement  the 
law,  strike  at  criminal  activities  of  male- 
factors and  protect  the  personal  safety  of 
members  of  the  community,  college  edu- 
cated personnel  will  constantly  increase. 
These  people  must  not  only  come  from 
those  who  are  educated  in  the  sociological 
approaches  to  crime  prevention,  or  to 
those  learned  in  the  law,  but  also  from 
those  whose  college  education  includes 
accounting,  engineering,  electronics  com- 
munication and  computer  technology. 


No  correlation  found  between  force  size  and  crime 


Continued  from  Page  1 
percent  over  the  20-year  period.  However, 
the  city  was  no  exception  when  it  came  to 
proving  the  absence  of  a police  man- 
power-crime ratio. 


officers  to  the  force,"  the  study  observed, 
"During  the  same  period,  crime  in  Washing- 
ton was  increasing  from  49,360  major 
offenses  to  59,31 1,  a 20  percent  jump.  By 


55,157  major  offenses  to  49,726." 

The  researchers  indicated  that  their 
overall  findings  tend  to  support  the  theory 
that  a police  department's  effectiveness  is 


police  manpower  may  improve  a depart- 
ment’s visibility'  and  ‘response  time,'  thus 
contributing  to  crime  prevention  and  ar- 
rests, police  have  little  if  any  control  over 
most  other  factors  — social,  economic  and 


"Currently,  Boston  has  only  about 
one-third  as  many  officers  civilians  on  its 
force  (2,934)  as  Philadelphia,  while  suffer- 
ing about  the  same  number  of  reported 
major  crimes  (65,366)  compared  to  72,948 

force  by  445  officers  between  1975  and 
1976,  and  crime  dropped  as  well,  from 

tion  of  personnel  tf 
"Also,  while  it 

an  by  overall  size, 
is  true  that  increasing 

demographic  — resulting 
the  report  declared. 

in  actual  crime 
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in  Philadelphia  in  1978,"  the  researchers 
noted.  "Boston's  crime  rate,  however,  has 
soared  by  470.5  percent  since  1958." 

Dallas 

990.8 

1,077 

1,786 
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Washington,  D.C.,  was  also  off  the  chart 
due  to  its  relatively  low  1978  crime  rate, 

San  Diego 

847.6 

685 

1,050 

1,557 

19.7 

127.3  % 

but  that  city  too  upheld  the  researcher’s 
theory.  Between  1958  and  1968,  officials 

Detroit 

839.5 

4,878 

5,094 

6,371 

48.4 

30.6  % 

there  added  1,158  officers  to  the  D.C, 
force,  while  crime  increased  by  409.5 

Baltimore 
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3,912 
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27.7  % 

percent. 

“The  most  dramatic  change  in  Washing 

- 

Los  Angeles 

837.7 

5,675 

7,869 

9,649 

34.6 

70  % 

ton  s police  complement  occurred  betweer 
1968  and  1970  when  the  city  added  2.00( 

Houston 
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1,95  3 

3,873 

24.0 

278.6  % 

New  York  Institute  of 

New  York 
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29,443 

39.3 

18.6  % 

Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences 

Day  Classes 

San  Antonio 
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18.1 
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M-F:  9-5.  7 weeks  commencing  Sept. 

15,  1980.  For  information  call:  John 

Chicago 

618.2 

10,115 

13,486 

14,324 

46.4 

41.6  % 

Fitzgerald.  (212)  267-3838.  17  Battery 

PI.,  New  York.  NY  10018. 

Philadelphia 

384.4 

5,681 

8,059 

9,255 

48.8 

62.6  % 

Prisons,  guns,  oldtime  lawmen 
head  the  justice  book  list 


Anyone  interested  in  the  worldwide 
history,  procedures,  and  physical  makeup 
of  law  enforcement  of  officers  — and  that 
should  be  anyone  who  travels  outside  of 
this  country  for  business  or  pleasure,  - will 
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find  rich  and  rewarding  information  in  Roy 
D.  Ingle  ton's  Police  of  the  World 
(Scribner’s).  The  author  has  assembled  a 
staggering  array  of  facts  on  hundreds  of 
police  forces  around  the  globe,  arranged  in 
encyclopedic  order,  including  details  on 
origins,  uniforms,  ranks,  weapons,  and 
types  of  organization,  along  with  providing 
190  photos  depicting  complete  uniforms. 

Another  valuable  reference  book  this* 
season  is  Search  and  Seizure  Checklists 
(Clark  Boardinan),  compiled  by  Michele  G. 
Hermann.  This  work  could  benefit  any 
citizen  subject  to  police  searches,  or  law 
enforcement  personnel  for  that  matter,  in 
that  it  carefully  analyzes  the  Fourth 
Amendment  and  its  application  to  searches 
conducted  with  or  without  a warrant. 

A search  of  a different  kind,  one  into 
the  heart  of  truth,  is  conducted,  with 
startling  revelations,  by  private  investigator 
and  polygraphist  Chris  Gugas  in  The  Silent 
Witness  (Prentice-Hall).  Many  of  the  most 
extraordinary  lie  detector  cases  — from 
James  Earl  Ray  talking  about  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  to  Robert 
Vcsco's  comments  about  whether  lie  em- 
bezzled 5224  million  from  his  Investor's 
Overseas  Service  Corporation  — can  be 
found  in  these  fascinating  pages. 

Fascinated  but  depressed  is  how  one 
might  feel  when  skimming  through  the 
pages  of  E.ll  Duncan's  Night-Duty  Social 
Worker  (Elsevier/Nelson).  A heart-rending 
compendium  of  Duncan’s  cases  for  the 
Winnipeg,  Canada,  Children's  Aid  Society, 
the  book  profiles  the  lives  of  abused 
youngsters,  runaways  and  medically  ne- 
glected children  before  a seamy  but  reveal- 
ing backdrop  of  shadow  worlds  inhabited 
by  police  officers,  drug  pushers,  prosti- 
tutes, doctors  and  mostly  parents  in  rage, 
anger  and  regret. 

Prisons  New  & Old 

A modern  study  of  new  penal  systems 
in  England,  Open  Prisons  (Routlcdgc  & 
Kcgan  Paul  Ltd.)  by  Howard  Jones  and 
Paul  Comes,  provides  hard  Data  on  15 
barless  prisons  in  Britain  and  the  effects 
these  facilities  have  on  prison  inmates  and 
staff  as  compared  to  closed  institutions.  In 
an  exhaustive  study,  the  authors  also 
interviewed  scores  of  prisoners  with  long, 
medium  and  short  terms,  showing  how 
they  adapt  to  such  progressive  systems. 

A classic  work  in  the  field  of  penology, 
On  the  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United 
States  and  Its  Application  in  France,  by 
Gustave  de  Beaumont  and  Alexis  dc 
Tocqucville,  has  been  reissued  by  Southern 
Illinois  University  Press.  A new  introduc- 
tion by  Thorsten  Scllin  provides  valuable 
new  interpretations  of  what  Beaumont  and 
dc  Tocquevillc,  the  foremost  French  socio- 
logists of  their  day.  found  when  visiting  the 
United  States  in  1831.  The  conditions  of 
prisons  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  other  cities  were  inspected  along  with 
the  effects  of  harsh  punishments  upon  in- 
mates. Much  can  be  said  for  the  book’s 
contention  that  "in  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice, penology  has  been  arrested  at  the 
1831  level  and  penological  practice  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  regressing." 


Yesterday's  Lawmen 

When  one  looks  back  through  the  haze 
of  years  toward  our  legendary  Western 
frontier,  the  canards  and  apocryphal  stories 
dealing  with  the  Wild  West  arc  so  inter- 
twined with  the  sketchily  recorded  facts 
that  one  can  believe  almost  anything  or 
nothing,  depending  upon  the  range  and  the 
twist  of  one's  mind.  Of  such  an  era  is 

Robert  K.  DcArmcnt's  Bat  Masterson,  The 
Man  and  the  Legend  (University’  of  Oklaho- 
ma Press). 

The  colorful  lawman  is  portrayed  herein 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  Masterson  would 
allow  any  trailing  biographer,  for 
DcArmcnt's  research  is  impressive;  he  has 
culled,  perhaps,  more  detail  on  the  pugna- 
cious Masterson  than  other  previous  au- 
thors. Ilis  style,  unfortunately,  is  stoic  and 
unimaginative,  too  much  in  keeping  with 
the  type  of  historical  style  that  can  bore 
the  reader  even  with  the  most  provocative 
subject  (see  Bruce  Catton  ct  al).  Still,  the 
book  is  a useful  reference  tool  that  will 
handsomely  serve  the  collector  of  Western 
lore. 

A much  more  stimulating  biography  is 
that  of  Sam  Steele,  Lion  of  the  Frontier 
(Doubleday)  by  Robert  Stewart,  portray- 
ing one  of  the  most  distinguished,  rugged 
members  of  the  early  Northwest  Mounted 
Police.  The  story  of  Samuel  Benfield 
Steele,  from  young  constable  in  the  new- 
ly-formed mounties  in  the  early  1870s  to 
his  stalwart  leadership  of  Canadians  during 
the  First  World  War  as  a major  general, 
rivals  any  biography  of  Western  gunmen, 
from  Wyatt  Earp  to  John  Wesley  Hardin, 
and  then  some.  Well-documented  and, 
fortunately  for  the  reader,  written  with  a 
lively  style,  this  biography  is  rewarding 
and,  as  far  as  the  origin  of  the  mounties  is 
concerned,  invaluable. 

For  the  Gun  Collector 

Lavishly  illustrated  with  dozens  of  color 
and  black  and  white  plates,  The  Colt 
Heritage  (Simon  & Schuster)  By  R L. 
Wilson  presents  the  official  history  of  Colt 
Firearms,  from  the  firm’s  inception  to  the 
present.  It  is  a richly  produced  volume 
packed  with  anecdotes  about  the  invento- 
ry, the  users  of  Colt's  famous  weapons,  and 
priceless  details  on  almost  every  Colt 
weapon  manufactured. 

Ian  V.  Hogg  has  produced  Guns  and 
How  They  Work  (Everest  House),  a con- 
cise, handsomely  illustrated  history  of 
guns,  from  the  earliest  inventions  during 
the  14th  century  to  the  automatic  Thomp- 
son and  Bren. 

(Copyright  1979  by  Jay  Robert  Nash 
Released  through  the  Crime  Journal 
Syndicate,  Suite  226,  2561  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614  ) 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 


By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Reaching  out  to 
the  victims  of  family  violence 

True  or  false  When  a man  attacks  another  man  with  his  fists  or  a weapon  it's 
aggravated  assault,  but  when  a man  beats  his  \sifc,  it's  just  a "family  matter"? 

Just  about  everybody  would  answer  "False,"  but  in  some  jurisdictions,  witc- 
beating  has  been  handled  as  if  the  proposition  were  true  Some  police  and 
magistrate's  courts  have  tacitly  condoned  wife-battering,  cither  by  slow  response  to 
a family  dispute  call,  by  refusing  to  take  the  wile's  complaint,  or  by  simply  trying 
to  defuse  the  volatile  situation  and  hoping  for  the  best 

There  arc  gome  good  reasons  for  their  inaction.  l or  one  thing,  many  wives 
refuse  to  press  charges  even  after  a severe  beating.  Almost  every  experienced  patrol 
man  has  gone  into  the  tinderbox  of  a family  dispute,  found  himself  attacked  by 
both  husband  and  svife,  and  told  to  get  lost  (Some  officers  believe  that  family 
fights  arc  the  most  dangerous  assignments  on  patrol,  but  that's  probably  not  inic.a 
New  York  City  Police  Department  analysis  found  that  robberies  arc  considerably 
more  hazardous.)  So  it's  a natural  inclination  for  an  officer  to  be  wary  about 
making  an  arrest  in  a case  of  family  violence,  especially  if  lie  thinks  the  court  will 
let  the  attacker  off  with  a slap  on  the  wrist  at  best 

Family  violence  is,  however,  a major  problem,  although  perhaps  a hidden  one 
until  recently.  Some  psychologists  believe  that  wife  beating  may  lie  the  most 
underreported  crime  of  all  I hcy  estimate  that  there  ire  30  million  wife  beating 
cases  each  year,  with  3.5  million  women  suffering  frequent  beatings  Ten  to  fifteen 
percent  of  all  murders  involve  the  killing  of  one  spouse  by  the  other  and  wives 
who  couldn't  take  it  any  more  probably  account  for  half  of  these  homicides.  A 
study  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  showed  that  police  had  been  called  in  on  a family 
dispute  at  least  once  before  the  killing  in  85  percent  of  homicides  by  spouse,  and  in 
half  of  these  cases  police  had  been  summoned  at  least  five  times. 

Fallout  from  the  women's  movement  has  brought  wife  abuse  out  of  the  closet 
in  recent  years.  Three  years  ago  1 1 battered  wives  brought  a class  action  suit  against 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  charging  that  they  had  been  denied  help 
because  officers  refused  to  arrest  their  husbands  after  repeated  assaults  on  them 
The  result  was  an  out-of-court  consent  judgment  by  the  department,  which  agreed 
to  arrest  husbands  who  were  physically  abusive  instead  of  trying  to  mediate 
disputes.  This  was  followed  by  similar  agreements  in  Chicago  and  in  New  London, 
Connecticut,  and  reconsideration  of  police  policies  in  several  other  cities. 

Wife-battering,  though,  is  not  just  a police  matter.  Seeking  long-term  answers, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  is  funding  pilot  projects  in  several 
cities.  For  this  fiscal  year,  LF.AA  is  spending  52.5  million  on  25  projects  in  such 
major  cities  as  Philadelphia,  Miami,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  and  in 
smaller  communities  such  as  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  Faribault,  Minnesota,  Price, 
Utah,  and  Ashland,  Kentucky. 

Jcannie  Nicdermeycr  Santos,  manager  of  the  LF.AA  program,  said,  "Our  basic- 
premise  is  that  physical  and  sexual  assaults  on  family  members  arc  crimes,  and  that 
we  have  a system  to  deal  with  these  crimes  But  it's  not  just  an  effort  to  lock 
people  up." 

The  pilot  projects  arc  community-based  and  hnng  together  various  agencies 
and  services  under  an  advisory  board.  Their  aims  arc  public  education  and  aware- 
ness, giving  training  to  police  and  lay  workers  in  the  field,  providing  such  family 
services  as  hotlines  and  crisis  intervention  centers,  and  improving  the  way  the 
criminal  justice  system  deals  with  family  violence. 

In  one  project,  for  example,  four  trained  counselors  arc  available  around  the 
clock  to  help  police  handle  family  dispute  calls,  and  four  other  counselors  are  called 
in  for  follow-up  later.  In  others,  workers  are  checking  on  how  the  police  handle 
calls  in  family  disputes  and  arc  counseling  battered  wives  and  their  abusive  hus- 
bands. In  still  others,  women  are  helped  to  obtain  civil  remedies  for  their  basic- 
problems  or  treatment  for  their  injuries. 

"Basically,  they’re  outreach  programs  to  help  the  victims  of  family  violence," 
said  Ms  Santos.  The  projects  arc  being  evaluated  by  the  Ursa  Institute  of  San 
Francisco,  a private,  nonprofit  research  organization. 

One  of  the  results  could  be  better  ways  for  police  to  intervene  and  mediate  in 
family  fights.  Meanwhile,  though,  police  would  be  well-advised  to  take  family 
violence  seriously  and  make  more  arrests  when  lives  arc  threatened.  Assaults  by 
husbands  (and  by  wives,  too)  arc  crimes,  not  merely  domestic  matters. 

(Ordway  P Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Bind  , 
Westwood  P.0  , Washington  Twp  , NJ  07675  ) 


Crime  models  could  ease  budgetary  woes 


Continued  from  Page  3 

problem  with  "acceptance  by  the  police 

establishment.” 

He  noted  that  both  devices  have  a 
similar  goal,  in  that  they  attempt  to 
"streamline"  the  deployment  of  police 
manpower  and  resources  to  critical  areas. 
"We're  in  an  era  of  limited  resources,"  he 
said.  "There’s  going  to  be  an  impact  on 
police  services,  and  models  such  as  the  SRI 
model  and  this  one  I'm  suggesting  can  be 
used  as  managment  tools  to  enhance 
, efficiency." 

While  Eskridge  said  that  there  are 
"gaps"  between  theory  and  the  develop- 


ment of  a usable  model,  he  indicated  that 
the  law  enforcement  community  should  be 
more  willing  to  allow  researchers  to  test 
their  theories  in  the  field  because  the  "gaps 
need  to  be  bridged." 

"I'm  not  picking  on  the  police,"  he 
pointed  out,  "Because  most  organizations 
might  be  reluctant  to  deal  with  anything 
that  looks  like  a computer.  We  have  this 
concern  that  anything  that  comes  out  of  a 
computer  must  be  complicated  and  we 
can't  understand  it.  But  that’s  really  not 
the  case.  It's  very  simple,  easy  to  under- 
stand, and  wit  just  a little  time  and  effort, 
it  can  be  a tremendous  tool,  saving  millions 


of  dollars  across  the  country  with  models 
such  as  the  SRI  and  this  model  here." 

The  researcher  noted  that  the  ideal 
would  be  to  apply  both  prediction  models 
to  a department's  caseload,  describing  the 
two  as  "mutually  exclusive." 

"The  SRI  model  identifies  which  cases 
would  be  the  most  probable  to  solve," 
Eskridge  observed.  "Mine,  then,  could  lie 
utilized  by  asking:  'Of  these  nine  cases  that 
have  a high  solvability  factor,  who  .ire  the 
individuals  responsible?'  You'd  plug  in  the 
figures  and  come  up  with  a typology. 
Together,  they  could  streamline  burglary 
investigations  tremendously." 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Director  of  Public  Safety.  The  City  of  Durham,  North 
Carolina  is  offering  a department  head  position  to  provide 
police  „nd  fire  services  for  its  106.000  residents. 
Successful  candidate  will  report  to  the  assistant  city 
manager  for  operations,  and  plan,  direct  and  coordinate 
the  city’s  public  safety  force. 

Requirements  include  a bachelor's  or  master’s  degree  in 
a related  field;  extensive  experience  in  fire  service,  fire 
administration,  law  enforcement  and  law  enforcement 
administration,  and  proven  leadership  ability.  Screening 
process  will  include  background  investigation,  written 
exam,  psychological  testing,  an  assessment  center,  and  a 
board  interview. 

To  obtain  an  official  application,  write  Personnel 
Department,  101  City  Mali  Plaza,  Durham,  NC  27701. 
Telephone:  (919)  683-4214.  The  filing  deadline  is  March 
31,  1980. 

Chief  of  Police.  Gibson  City,  Illinois,  a community  of 
3,600  with  a mayor/council  form  of  government,  is 
seeking  an  executive  to  head  its  eight-member  force. 

Minimum  requirements  include  a US  degree  in  adminis- 
tration of  justice  or  the  equivalent  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university.  Experience  of  at  least  10  years  of 
police  service  with  three  in  a command  position.  Salary 
will  range  from  $19,000  to  $23,000. 

Send  resumes  to:  Mrs.  Jane  Ferguson,  916  North 
Sangamon,  Gibson  City,  IL  60936.  Resumes  will  be 
received  until  April  1,  1980, 

Chemist,  USA  Criminal  Investigation  Labs.  Six  positions 
arc  available  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  three  are  available 
at  Camp  Zuma,  Japan.  Duties  involve  a full  range  of 
chemical  and  immunological  examinations,  analyses  of 
physical  evidence,  testimony,  and  research. 

Requirements  are  a BS  with  30  semester  hours  of 
chemistry  and  6 hours  of  physics  or  mathematics.  For 
GS-9  positions,  applicants  must  have  two  years  of 
professional  experience  in  forensic  chemistry  or  comple- 
tion of  all  requirements  for  master's  or  equivalent  degree. 
For  GS-1 1 positions,  three  years  of  professional  experi- 
ence or  completion  of  a doctoral  degree  is  required. 
Salaries  range  from  SI 7,03 5 to  S20.61 1 

For  further  information,  contact:  Mrs.  Stephanie 
Williams,  USACIDC,  5611  Columbia  Pike,  Room  117, 
Attention  C1PA-ZCP,  Falls  Church,  VA  22041. 


Graduate  Assistantships.  The  Criminal  Justice  Center  at 
Sam  Houston  State  University  in  Huntsville,  Texas,  one 
of  the  largest  criminal  justice  programs  in  the  nation,  is 
offering  several  graduate  assistantships.  Doctoral  assistant- 
ships  pay  $6,000  a year  for  12  months  and  are  renewable 
for  another  year.  Master's  stipends  pay  $3,800  for  nine 
months  during  the  first  year  and  S4.200  for  the  second 
year.  Out-of-state  tuition  is  waived 

The  Criminal  Justice  Center  is  housed  in  a new  $18 
million  complex  and  has  25  full-time  faculty  members 
from  various  disciplines.  The  undergraduate  and  master’s 
programs  offer  specialization  in  law  enforcement  and 
police  science,  criminology  and  corrections,  and  social 
rehabilitation  and  social  services.  The  doctoral  program 
has  areas  of  concentration  in  administration,  criminology, 
and  research. 

f or  further  information  and  application  forms,  write: 
Program  Coordinator,  Doctoral  Studies,  Criminal  Justice 
Center.  Sam  Houston  State  University,  Huntsville,  Texas 
77341.  Telephone:  (713)  295-621  1,  Ext.  1656. 


Director  of  Public  Safety.  Gladstone,  Missouri,  located 
in  suburban  Kansas  City  with  a population  of  33.000,  is 
searching  for  a new  head  for  its  combined  law  cnforce- 
mcnt/firc/cmergcncy  service  force  with  41  cross-trained 
officers. 

Qualifications  include  a college  degree,  demonstrated 
leadership  abilities,  substantial  background  in  law  enforce- 
ment. working  knowledge  of  fire  services,  and  strong 
management  skills.  Advanced  degree  and  experience  in  a 
consolidated  department  arc  preferred.  Salary  will  be 
negotiable. 

Send  resume  to:  Mark  Achcn,  City  Manager,  City  of 
Gladstone.  P O.  Box  10719,  Gladstone,  MO  64118.  Apply 
by  March  21,  1980. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  Two  faculty  tenure  track  posi- 
tions, assistant  professor  rank,  beginning  September  1, 
1980,  arc  available  at  Memphis  State  University.  Primary 
responsibilities  include  teaching  in  criminal  justice  areas 
and  participating  in  implementation  of  new  master's 
program.  Excellent  opportunities  exist  for  research  in 
criminal  justice  area. 

Position  one  requires  a Ph  D in  criminal  justice  or  re- 
lated behavioral  science.  Teaching  and/or  agency 
experience  is  desired.  Position  two  requires  a candidate 
with  substantial  and  exceptional  agency  experience  in  a 
broad  spectrum  of  law  enforcement.  Ph  D.  is  preferred 
but  serious  consideration  will  be  given  qualified  candi- 
dates with  a master’s  degree. 

Submit  vita  postmarked  by  April  15,  1980  to  Joseph 
A.  Canale,  Chairman,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice, 
Memphis  State  University,  Memphis,  TN  38152.  Tele- 
phone: (901)  454-2737.  Memphis  State  University  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer 

Faculty  Position.  The  University  of  Louisville’s  School 
of  Justice  Administration  is  offering  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor, tenure-track  position  with  ten-month  contract, 
beginning  August  1,  1980.  The  current  salary  is 

$23,000  plus  fringe  benefits. 

Qualifications  include  a Ph  D.  or  equivalent  degree  in 
criminal  justice  or  a closely  related  discipline.  Applicant 
must  have  had  experience  in  teaching  undergraduate 
criminal  justice  courses  such  as  police  administration, 
police  supervision,  personnel  administration,  criminal 
investigation,  patrol  administration,  problems  in  law 
enforcement,  and  preferably,  experience  in  teaching  at 
the  graduate  level.  Publications  or  evidence  of  interest  in 
research  is  desirable. 

Send  a comprehensive  resume,  other  credentials, 
transcripts,  and  three  letters  from  professional  work- 
related  references  to  Chairman.  Faculty  Search  Commit- 
tee, School  of  Justice  Administration,  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40208.  Deadline  for 
all  submissions  is  May  1,  1980, 
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RESUME 


Looking  for  a Job? 

Changing  Careers? 

Your  RESUME  must  generate  enough  interest 
to  secure  an  interview. 

For  Personalized  Attention  CALL  or  WRITE: 

CREATIVE  RESUME  ASSOCIATES 

161  West  21  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  1001 1 
<212)  691-7950  Ext.  1065 

"Law  Enforcement  Practitioners 
serving  the 

Criminal  Justice  Community" 


Assistant  Professor.  Tenure  track  positions,  will  be  avail- 
able at  New  York  City’s  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  anticipated  for  Fall,  1980. 

Ph  D or  equivalent  is  required.  Demonstrated  teaching, 
research  and  publication  abilities  as  well  as  service  to 
criminal  justice  agencies  through  work  experience,  re- 
search or  consulting  activities  desirable.  Preferred  areas  of 
expertise  are  police  science,  corrections,  law,  and  criminal 
justice. 

Please  send  resume  to:  Professor  Lloyd  Scaly,  Depart- 
ment of  Law,  Police  Science  and  Criminal  Justice  Ad- 
ministration, John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice/CUNY, 
444  West  56th  Street,  New  York.  New  York  10019. 

Professor  of  Criminology.  The  Florida  State  University 
School  of  Criminology  is  seeking  applications  for  a senior 
faculty  position  at  the  rank  of  full  professor.  Appoint- 
ment. which  is  scheduled  for  fall  1980,  will  be  a regular 
nine-month  tenure  track  position  with  opportunity 
for  summer  employment.  The  beginning  salary  is  depen- 
dent upon  credentials  and  is  within  a competitive  range. 

The  individual  desired  is  an  established  researcher  and 
teacher  whose  scholarly  work  can  have  a significant 
impact  on  the  school’s  Ph.D.  program  and  further  have  a 
bearing  on  criminal  justice  policy  analysis  and  develop- 
ment. Candidates  must  hold  a doctorate  in  criminology, 
or  in  an  allied  discipline,  and  have  substantial  experience 
as  a college  or  university  faculty  member.  Major  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  candidates  whose  personal 
commitments  are  consistent  with  the  school’s  inter- 


disciplinary effort  aimed  at  theory  and  practice. 

Application  accompanied  by  resume  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Dr  Eugene  fl.  Czajkoski,  Dean.  School  of 
Criminology,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Flor- 
ida 32306.  The  closing  date  is  May  1,  1980. 

Assistant  Professor.  The  criminal  justice  program  at 
Pan  American  University  is  seeking  an  assistant  professor 
for  a tenure-track  position  beginning  in  the  1980-1981 
academic  year,  pending  budget  approval.  Responsibilities 
include:  coordinating  the  internship  program ; teaching  12 
semester  hours  in  area  of  specialization;  serve  as  an 
advisor  to  criminal  justice  majors;  serving  on  various 
departmental  and  university  committees.  Expertise  must 
include  areas  of  criminal  investigation;  police  manage- 
ment police  community  relations;  and  vice,  narcotics,  and 
organized  crime. 

Minimum  master’s  degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a 
closely  related  field  is  required.  Minimum  three  years 
teaching  experience  at  college  or  university  level,  is 
necessary,  as  is  a minimum  three  years  experience  in  law 
enforcement,  preferably  in  area  of  teaching  expertise. 
Evidence  of  involvement  in  professional  activities  and  of 
the  potential  to  become  a productive  scholar,  is  also  a 
qualification.  The  school  prefers  previous  experience  in 
the  administration  of  an  internship  program, 

To  apply,  send  a letter  of  application,  a detailed 
resume,  official  copies  of  all  transcripts  and  three  letters 
of  recommendation  to  David  L.  Carter,  Director, 
Criminal  Justice  Program,  Pan  American  University, 
Edinburg,  Texas  78539.  Filing  deadline  is  April  30,  1980. 
Specify  that  application  is  for  the  tenure-track  position. 

Senior  Researcher.  A small,  rapidly  growing,  scientifically 
onented  research  organization  is  seeking  a senior  staff 
member  with  a solid  background  in  public  sector  research 
and  marketing.  Successful  candidate  will  work  on  an 
LEAA-funded  project  designed  to  develop  an  experiment 
to  test  the  impact  of  police  patrol  visibility  on  crime  and 
citizens’  perceptions  of  safety. 

Experience  must  include  application  of  the  techniques 
of  quantitative  analysis  to  the  fields  of  transportation, 
energy,  health  services,  criminal  justice,  or  related 
public-sector  issue  areas.  A strong  technical  background 
emphasizing  the  use  of  statistics  and  computer  science  as 
research  tools  is  required.  Applicant  must  possess  at  least 
a master’s  degree  in  operations  research,  engineering  or  a 
related  quantitative  field.  Responsibilities  will  include 
management  of  public  sector  research  and  evaluation 
projects  as  well  as  marketing  activities.  Superior  writing 
skills,  maturity,  and  flexibility  are  essential.  Salary'  will 
range  to  $30,000  plus,  based  on  experience,  skills  and 
potential.  Excellent  benefits  will  be  included. 

Send  a personal  note,  resume,  and  a brief  writing 
sample  to:  Public  Systems  Evaluation,  Inc.  929  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  Cambridge.  Massachusetts  02139. 
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center 


• Training  • 

• Program  Evaluation  • 

• Curriculum  Development* 
1 Research  and  Development 

• Seminars  and  Workshops  • 
• Management  Analysis  • 

• Publications  • 


The  Criminal  Justice  Center  is  an  independently 
funded  unit  of  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  For  further  information  about  the  Center 
or  any  of  its  projects  and  programs  contact: 


The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
(212)  247-1600.1 
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April  2-3,  1980.  Motor  Vehicle  Lamp 
Examination  Program.  To  be  held  in 
Fairfax,  Virginia.  Presented  by  the  Trans- 
portation Safety  Training  Center,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University.  Fee.  $75.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Training  Center,  Virginia  Com- 
monwealth University.  806  West  Franklin 
Street.  Richmond,  VA  23284. 

• • • 

April  3-4.  1980.  Juvenile  Justice  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  of  John  Jay  College.  To  be  held  in 
New  York  City.  For  more  details,  contact: 
Ms.  Barbara  Natow,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  Telephone:  (212) 
247-1602, 

• • • 

April  3-12,  1980.  London-Amsterdam- 
Paris  Police  Education  Journey.  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 

Academy.  Inc.  For  further  information, 
contact:  K.  Peter  Kien,  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Academy,  P.O.  Box  401, 
Harvard,  MA  01451. 

• • • 

April  9-10,  1980.  Carnival  Frauds  Train- 
ing Program  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 

Law  School.  Fee  5100.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  Law  School,  Cleveland, 
Oil  44106.  Telephone:  (216)  368-3  308. 

• • • 

April  9-11,  1980.  Psycholog)'  and  the 
Professional  Woman.  To  be  held  at  the 
Hilton  Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 
Presented  by  George  Washington  Universi- 
ty’s Center  for  Professional  Development. 
Fee:  S210.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact- The  George  Washington  University, 
Center  for  Professional  Development.  2019 
Cunningham  Drive,  Hampton,  Virginia 
23666. 

• • • 

April  1 1-1  3,  1980.  Hypnosis  as  an 
Investigative  Tool.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Academy,  Inc.  Fee:  SI 95  For  more 

details,  consult:  April  3-12. 

• • • 

April  12,  1980.  Drug  Abuse  Enforce- 
ment Law  and  Procedure  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
I raining  Councils.  For  further  information, 
contact  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council.  1 Ashburton  Place, 
Room  1310,  Boston,  MA  02108. 

• • • 

April  13-16,  1980.  Crisis  Intervention 
Training  Conference  Basie  Course.  To  be 
held  at  the  Holiday  Inn  Downtown  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  Sponsored  by  the  South- 
western Academy  of  Crisis  Interveners  and 
the  University  of  Dallas.  Fee:  $300.  For 
further  information,  write  or  call:  Dr. 
James  L.  Greenstone  or  Sharon  C.  Leviton, 
Southwestern  Academy  of  Crisis  Inter- 
veners, 8609  Northwest  Plaza  Drive,  Suite 
440-A,  Dallas  TX  75225.  Telephone.  (214) 
363-4944. 

• • • 

April  14-16,  1980.  Police  Civil  Liability 
and  Defense  of  Citizen  Misconduct  Com- 
plaints. To  be  held  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
Jack  Tar  Hotel.  Presented  by  Americans 
for  Effective  Law  Enforcement,  Inc.  Fee: 
$295  for  the  initial  registrant  and  $265  for 
each  additional  registrant  from  the  same 
agency.  For  further  information,  contact: 
AF.LE,  Workshop  Coordinator,  501  Grand- 
view Drive,  Suite  209.  South  San  Francis- 
co, CA  94080. 


April  14-16,  1980.  Law  Enforcement 
Data  Processing  Management  Symposium. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  International  Association  of 


Chiefs  of  Police,  11  Firstfield  Road. 

Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 

• • • 

April  14-17,  1980.  Homicide  Investiga- 
tion Course.  Sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Criminal  Justice  and  the  Department  of 

Pathology  at  the  University  of  South 

Florida.  For  further  information,  contact 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Universi- 
ty of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  FL  3 3620. 

• • • 

April  14-17,  1980.  Security  Manage- 
ment Course.  Presented  by  Indiana  Univer- 
sity's Center  for  Public  Safety  Training. 
For  more  details,  contact:  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, Center  for  Public  Safety  Training. 
Harrison  Building,  Suite  500,  143  West 
Market  Street,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
♦ • • 

April  19,  1980.  Basic  Police  Firearms 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council.  For 
further  information,  see:  April  12. 

• • • 

April  20-24,  1980.  3 3rd  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Burglar  and  Fire- 
Alarm  Association.  To  be  held  at  the 
Opryland  Hotel  in  Nashville,  Tennessee 
For  further  information  contact:  NBFAA. 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC 
20036.  Telephone;  (202)  857-1  1 30 
• • • 

April  20-25,  1980.  Forensic  Photogra- 
phy Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Institute  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee:  $335  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  Jim  Leiglar,  Program  Assis- 
tant, Law  Enforcement  Institute,  Training 
Programs,  University  of  Mary  land.  Univer- 
sity College,  Conference  and  Institutes 
Division,  College  Park.  MD  20742.  Tele- 
phone: (301)  454-5237. 

• • • 

April  21-22,  1 980.  V'ictimAVitness  Sem- 
inar. Sponsored  by  the  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, Police  Department.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  Police  Department, 
Kansas  City,  MO  64106. 

• • • 

April  21-24,  1980.  Legal  Implications  of 
Policies,  Procedures  and  Rules.  To  be  held 
in  Washington,  D C.,  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  further 
infomiation,  consult  April  14-16. 

• • • 

April  21-25,  1980.  Developing  and 
Managing  Crime  Prevention  Programs.  Pre- 
sented by  National  Crime  Prevention  Insti- 
tute. For  further  information,  contact: 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  University'  of  Lousvillc, 
Louisville,  KY  40222  Telephone.  (502) 
588-6987. 

• • • 

April  21-May  1.  1980.  General  Crimi- 
nal Investigation  Course.  Presented  by 
Lake  County  Area  Vocational  Technical 
Center  - School  of  Law  Enforcement.  For 
more  details,  contact:  Ray  Newman,  Co- 
ordinator/Tcachcr,  School  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment. 2001  Kurt  Street,  Eustis,  FL  3 2726 
• • • 

April  2 I -May  16.  1980.  29th  School  of 
Police  Supervision.  Presented  bv  the  South- 
western Legal  Foundation.  For  further 
information,  contact:  The  Southwestern 
Legal  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  707,  Richard- 


son, TX  75080. 

• • • 

April  22-24,  1980.  Hostage  Response 
Technique  Course.  Presented  by  Harper  & 
Row  Media.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida.  For  more  details,  contact:  Harper 
& Row  Media,  10  East  53rd  Street.  New 
York,  NY  10022. 

• • • 

April  23-25,  1980.  Public  Management 
Analysis  Course.  Presented  by  Theorem 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Tuition  S350.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Theorem  Institute,  1782  Technol- 
ogy Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95112. 
Telephone:  (408)  294-1427. 

• • • 

April  22-25,  1980.  Stress  Awareness  and 
Crime  in  Progress  Tactics.  Presented  by 

George  Washington  University’s  Center  for 

Professional  Development  Fee  5405.  For 
more  details,  see:  April  9-11 
• • • 

April  23-25,  1980.  Fourth  Annual 
Training  Seminar:  "Challenge  of  the  80’s." 
To  be  held  at  the  Capital  Plaza  Holiday  Inn 
in  Sacramento.  California.  Presented  by  the 
Association  of  Police  Planning  and  Re- 
search Officers,  Inc.  Fee  $85  for  members. 
$95  for  non-members.  For  further  infomia- 
tion, contact:  David  Yamada,  Conference 
Committee,  Stockton  Police  Department, 
22  East  Market  Street,  Stockton.  CA 
95202.  Telephone.  (209)  944-8637. 

• • • 

April  28-May  2.  1980.  Basic  Fingerprint 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  To  be  held  at  St 
Petersburg  Junior  College.  Fee:  $25.  For 
further  infomiation,  contact:  Florida  Insti- 
tute for  Law  Enforcement.  P.O  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 

• • • 

April  28-May  2,  1980.  Hostage  Nego- 
tiating Course.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute  in  Evanston.  Illinois.  Fee  $325. 
For  more  details,  contact  Registrar,  The 
Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern  University, 
555  Clark  Street,  Evanston.  IL  60204. 

• • • 

April  28-May  23,  1980.  Police  Execu- 
tive Development  Institute.  Presented  by 
the  Administration  of  Justice  Program  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  For  more 
details,  contact:  James  R.  Homer.  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  Program,  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  S-203  Henderson 
Human  Development  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802.  Telephone:  (814) 

865-1452. 

• • • 

April  29-May  1,  1980.  Jail  Management 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
Law  School.  Fee:  $125.  For  more  details, 
see  April  9-10. 

• • • 

May  1-2,  1980.  Annual  Spring  Confer- 
ence on  Corrections.  Presented  by  the 
Illinois  State  University.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  William  Hobbs,  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  Illinois  State 
University.  Normal,  IL  61761. 

• • • 

May  5-7,  1980  Methods  of  Combating 
Crime  and  Violence  in  Schools.  To  be  held 
■n  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  by  Institute  for 


Safe  Schools.  Inc.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Institute  for  Safe  Schools,  Inc. 
506  Cumberland  Building,  800  East 
Broward  Boulevard,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33301.  Telephone.  (305)  463-1776. 

• • • 

May  5-9,  1980.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation 

Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
in  Evanston,  Illinois.  Fee;  $275.  For 
further  information  see;  Apnl  28-May  2. 

• • • 

May  5-9,  1980.  Police  Work  with  Chil- 
dren. Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  Law  School. 
Fee:  $150.  For  more  details,  sec  April 
9-10. 

• • • 

May  5-30,  1980.  Crime  Prevention 
Theory,  Practice  & Management  Course. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Pre- 
vention Institute.  For  further  infomiation, 
consult:  April  21-25. 

• • • 

May  7-11,  1980.  Certified  Course  in  Lie 
Detection  and  Stress  Analysis  Using  the 
Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer.  Presented  by  Law 
Enforcement  Associates,  Inc.  Fee:  S400. 
For  further  information,  contact  Grimm 
Dc  Panicis.  General  Manager,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Associates,  Inc.,  88  Holmes  Street, 
Box  128,  Belleville,  NJ  07109. 

• • • 

May  8-9,  1980.  Crime  and  the  Elderly 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. Fee  590.  For  further  information, 
sec:  April  20-25. 

• • • 

May  1 1-13,  1980.  Missouri  Police  Juve- 
nile Officers  Association  Training  Confer- 
ence. To  be  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  Lake 
Ozark,  Missouri.  For  further  information, 
contact:  M.P.J.O.A.,  P.O.  Box  13944, 
Baden  Station,  St.  Louis,  MO.  63147 
• • • 

May  12-14,  1980.  Assessment  Center 
Methods  Seminar.  Presented  by  Theorem 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  San  Jose.  Califor- 
nia. Fee  $350.  For  further  information, 
consult  Apnl  23-25. 

• • • 

May  12-16,  1980.  Law  Enforcement 
Photography  Workshop.  To  be  held  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  Presented  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  For  further  information, 
contact.  Mr.  David  Holtz,  Corporate  Com- 
munications, Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
343  State  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14650. 

• • • 

May  15-16.  1980.  Civil  Liability  for 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  Seminar.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Law  Enforcement  Institute 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  l-cc:  590. 
For  more  details,  see:  May  8-9. 

• • • 

May  15-18.  1980.  Law  Enforcement 
Hypnosis  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc.  For  registration 
information,  contact:  Dr.  Martin  Reiser, 
Director,  Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis  Insti- 
tute, Inc.  303  Gretna  Green  Way,  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90049.  Telephone:  (213) 
476-6024. 

• • • 

May  19-22,  1980.  Security  Surveys 
Course.  To  be  held  in  Indianapolis  by 
Indiana  University’s  Center  for  Public 
Safety  Training.  Fee  $275.  For  more 
details,  sec:  April  14-17. 

• • • 

May  21-23,  1980.  50th  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  California  Probation,  Parole 
and  Correctional  Association.  To  be  held  in 
Anaheim,  California.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Mrs.  Sue  II.  Obser.  Registration 
Chairman,  San  Bernardino  Count)'  Proba- 
tion Department.  P.O.  Box  2201.  San 
Bernardino,  CA  92406.  Telephone:  (714) 
245-6443. 
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People  & places 

Gagnon  to  join  LA  sheriff;  Edmisten 
moves  up;  Justice  changes  confirmed 


Cappy  Gagnon,  assistant  director  of  the 
Police  Foundation's  Police  Executive  Insti- 
tute for  the  past  four  years,  has  been 
named  chief  field  deputy  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Sheriff’s  Office  Gagnon  was 
appointed  to  the  civilian  post  by  Sheriff 
Peter  J Pitchcss  after  a lengthy  nationwide 
search. 

As  second-in-command  of  the  Police 
Foundation's  executive  training  program, 
Gagnon  worked  on  the  development  and 
execution  of  courses  that  were  presented 
to  administrators  of  many  of  the  nation's 
largest  police  agencies  He  formerly  served 
as  executive  director  of  a delinquency 
prevention  program  for  the  Youth  Services 
Bureau  in  South  Bend,  Indiana  and  has  de- 
livered lectures  on  the  subject  of  juvenile 
justice  and  delinquency  throughout  the 
United  States. 

• • • 

David  J.  Edmisten.  a special  agent  with 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms,  continued  his  meteoric  rise 
through  the  bureau’s  upper  echelons  last 
month  when  he  assumed  ATF's  second 
ranking  enforcement  post. 

As  director  of  the  Office  of  Criminal 
Enforcement,  the  49-year-old  agent  will 
have  a key  role  in  directing  personnel 
nationwide  in  all  phases  of  the  bureau's 
enforcement  operation  Last  October, 
Edmisten  became  regional  director  of 
investigations  for  the  bureau's  nine-state 
Southeastern  region.  Only  a few  weeks 
later,  he  was  selected  for  the  number-two 
criminal  enforcement  job. 


A 25-ycar  ATF  veteran,  Edmisten  spent 
the  early  years  of  his  career  in  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  He  has 
served  as  head  of  the  bureau's  Cleveland 
and  Detroit  offices,  and  as  an  assistant 
regional  director  of  criminal  enforcement. 
• • • 

Changes  in  the  Justice  Department's 
upper  echelons  were  approved  by  the 
Senate  late  last  month,  when  that  body 
finalized  the  appointments  of  Charles  B. 
Renfrew  as  deputy  attorney  general  and 
John  H.  Shcncficld  as  associate  attorney 
general. 

Renfrew,  a former  U.S.  District  Court 
judge  in  San  Francisco,  succeeds  Attorney 
General  Benjamin  R.  Civileiti  in  the  depart- 
ment's second  spot 

Sheneficld,  who  has  been  serving  as 
assistant  attorney  general  in  charge  of  the 
antitrust  division,  takes  over  the  depart- 
ment's number-three  post  from  Michael 
Egan,  who  resigned.  Both  nominations 
were  confirmed  by  a voice  vote. 


New  products 
for  law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  arc  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


BINOCULARS  - Swift  Instruments' 
Audubon  Mark  11  Binoculars  provide  close 
focusing,  a wide  field  of  vision  and  bright 
viewing  in  a compact  package. 

Rated  at  8.5X  magnification,  the  sur- 
veillance aids  feature  a five-lens  ocular  sys- 
tem that  is  designed  to  bring  the  viewer 
crisp,  color-true  images  m a 445-foot 
wide  field  of  vision.  The  binoculars  can  be 


Any  Ideas? 

Law  Enforcement  News  regularly 
presents  the  Public  Forum  column  to 
give  readers  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment at  length  on  matters  pertinent 
to  policing.  If  you  have  any  ideas 
dealing  with  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  put  them  in 
commentary  form  and  send  your 
typed  manuscript  to  the  editors. 


~3  $14.00  (one  year) 

CD  $19.00  (one  year  foreign) 


Name 

Title. 


Agency 


Does  the  toughest  job  in  America 
have  you  down? 

Take  LEIN  for  real  relief. 

The  editors  of  Law  Enforcement  News  know  that  policing  is  no  picnic. 
That's  why  every  two  weeks  they  put  together  a prescriptive  package 
that  helps  thousands  of  lawmen  cope  with  the  growing  pressures  and 
complexities  of  their 
job. 

LEN  puts  your  ever- 
changing  role  in  per- 
spective, giving  you  the 
facts  you  need  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  game. 

Want  to  know  the  latest 
findings  on  police 
stress?  Read  LEN.  Want 
to  see  how  your  col- 
leagues are  handling 
pressure?  Read  LEN. 

Want  to  get  your  hands 
on  the  most  current 
listing  of  criminal  jus- 
tice job  opportunities?  — 

Read  LEN.  Want  to  know  about  the  laws,  statutes,  judicial  decisions, 
and  educational  programs  that  are  changing  the  face  of  American  law 
enforcement?  That's  right,  LEN  has  them  too,  and  more. 


If  the  toughest  job  in  America  has  you  down,  you  are  nut  alone.  But 
LEN  is  here  to  help.  Subscribe  today  for  relief. 

D $26.00  (two  years) 
□ $38.00  (three  years) 


Address 
City  — 


State 


Zip 


focused  on  objects  as  close  as  13  feet  away, 
providing  distortion-free  viewing  even  in 
bright  sunlight. 

Housed  in  3 magnesium  body,  the  Mark 
11  units  measure  5.9  inches  high  when 
closed,  and  come  complete  with  retractable 
cyccups.  a tripod  adapter  and  a hard 
cowhide  case.  All  lenses  arc  amber-coated, 
the  objective  lenses  is  UV-coatcd.  and  a 
barium  crown  prism  is  standard,  providing 
a 44.2  relative  light  efficiency 

For  more  information,  contact  Swift 
lntruments,  Inc.,  H.H.  Swift,  952 
Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02125 
Telephone  (617)  436-2960 
• • • 

DIGITAL  LOCK  - United  Security  has 
introduced  a redesigned  version  of  its 
Telsarlock,  a push-button  device  that  can 
be  used  as  keyless  combination  lock  in 
a number  of  security  applications,  from 
arming  and  disarming  alarm  systems  to 
operating  electric  door-strike  releases. 

Available  in  both  momentary'  and  latch- 
ing models,  the  device  consists  of  a nine- 
digit  keyboard  that  is  capable  of  providing 
over  5,000  different  combination  changes, 
which  can  be  made  in  the  field  by  relocat- 
ing color-coded  jumpers. 

Compact  in  size,  the  keyboard  can  be 
mounted  cither  inside  or  outside  the  pre- 
mises When  activated  by  the  entry-  of  a 
four-digit  combination.  the  device 
momentarily  releases  the  door  strike, 
allowing  entry  The  lock  can  also  be  used 
to  activate  an  alarm  system,  or  momentari- 
ly shunt  a security  set-up  for  authonzed 
access. 

The  completely  self-contained  unit  runs 
on  6-to-13  volt  DC  power  and  features  a 
tamper  switch,  a wrong-number  lockout, 
LED  status  indicators,  and  changeable 
output.  It  contains  all  solid-state  elec- 
tronics and  can  be  flush  or  surface 
mounted. 

Additional  details  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  United  Security  Products,  Inc., 
2171  Research  Drive,  Livermore,  CA 
94550. 

• • • 

ARSON  FILM  - "Torch."  a color/sound 
Film  produced  through  Canada's  Office  of 
the  Fire  Marshal,  is  a dramatized  documen- 
tary that  shows  the  consequences  of  arson 
for  profit,  while  highlighting  the  investiga- 
tive techniques  used  by  fire  and  police 
personnel 


Based  on  a composite  of  actual  arson 
cases,  the  film  portrays  a businessman  who 
is  in  financial  trouble  and  hires  a pro- 
fessional arsonist  to  burn  down  his  store  in 
an  insurance  fraud  scheme. 

In  depicting  the  efforts  of  officials  to 
solve  the  arson  case,  the  film  stresses  the 
importance  of  reporting  suspicious  ele- 
ments at  the  fire  scene,  the  need  for  public 
;oopcration  with  investigators,  and  the 
:cam  work  involved  in  the  use  of  scientific 
investigative  methods. 

For  details  on  the  availability  of  the 
16mm  movie,  contact:  The  Film  Library, 
Office  of  the  Fire  Marshal,  590  Kccle 
Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M6N  4X2  Tele- 
phone (416)  965-4871 

• • • 

FREE  PREVIEW  FILM  - Charles  S. 
MacCrone  Productions  is  offering  a 
color/sound  presentation  which  features 
excerpts  from  16  of  the  company  's  police 
training  films. 

Available  for  a nominal  shipping  cost, 
the  “Highlights"  film  allows  police  com- 
manders to  preview  MacCrone's  latest 
releases,  which  are  designed  to  supplement 
officer  training  during  role  call  Subjects 
include  car  theft,  the  use  of  handcuffs, 
bomb  threat,  rape  investigations,  crowd 
control,  and  crimes  in  progress. 

Available  in  both  16mm  film  or  3/4 
U-Matic  Vidcocassette  formats,  the  film 
may  be  copied  without  charge  by  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  future  use. 
For  more  details,  write:  Charles  S. 
MacCrone  Productions.  432  Ewell  Avenue, 
Aptos,  CA  95003. 

• • • 

RADIO  POWER  PACK  - Genave.  Inc. 
has  introduced  a new  portable  power  pack 
designed  specifically  for  use  with  the 
company’s  GMT  and  Alpha  senes  tran- 
sceivers. 

Designated  as  the  PS1  7N,  the  unit  is 
smaller  than  a briefcase,  providing  an 
easy-to-carry  package  for  field  operation  of 
Genave's  land  mobile  and  airport 
communications  radios.  The  compact  size 


allows  for  convenient  storage  in  vehicles  or 
aircraft,  without  taking  up  passenger  space. 

The  PSI  7N  incorporates  a built-in 
charger  which  converts  clectncal  voltage 
from  117/220  AC  to  13.7  DC.  A six 
ampere-hour  rating,  combined  with  the 
typically  low  current  drain  of  radios 
placed  in  standby  is  said  to  provide  a long 
battery  life. 

More  information  can  be  obtained  by 
contacting  Genave,  Inc,.  4141  Kingman 
Drive,  Indianapolis,  IN  46226.  Telephone; 
(3  17)  546-1  1 1 1 


